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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


HE organs of the gold-monometallist policy devote much 
attention to the breach between the five Western Senators 

who voted against the Revenue Bill and the rest of the Repub- 
lican party. They have been especially hopeful that these West- 
ern men and the States they represent, would break away from the 
party at large, and that the schism would be begun either in 
refusing to send delegations to the St. Louis Convention, or in a 
breach of the party’s unity in the Convention itself. They there- 
fore have been disappointed to find that these Bimetallists are not 
so foolish as to adopt this policy. 
else in the way, there is the old rule of strategy, which is as true 


If, indeed, there were nothing | 


in politics as in war: ‘‘ Find out what the enemy wants you to do, 


and do not do it.’”’ 





PRICE FIVE CENTS 


The Bitmetallists are not going to abandon the Republican 
party, because, up to this date, it is a Bimetallist party. Not only 
in the platform of 1892, but in all the national platforms which 
have been promulgated since the silver question came distinctly 
into prominence, it has declared against monometallism, and 
demanded the restoration of silver to its old rank asmoney. This 
is so distinctly true that if a National Convention should attempt 
to array the party on the side of gold-monometallism, it would 
forfeit the right to speak for the Republican party as completely 
as if it declared for inequality of rights for the two races, or for 
repudiation of public debts, or for Free Trade. It will be 
time enough for the friends of silver to abandon the party 
when it has formally abandoned its principles. As it is, 
it is not Colorado, but New York and Massachusetts, which 
need to revise their opinions as to the money question, if 
they are to be accounted true Republicans, with full rights to the 
floor of the Convention: 


WE are told, indeed, by some of the monometallist news- 
papers, that the silver issue threatens to make Massacliusetts and 
other Eastern States hesitate in their loyalty to Republicanism, 
and that they have become doubtful States since the last election. 
The Democratic organs of monometallism are claiming that their 
party chances are greatly improved, and that a ‘‘ sound money ”’ 
candidate, on a platform of the same complexion, would detach 
so many of the Northern and Eastern States as to leave the 
Republicans in the minority. Exactly how they are to get such 
a platform from their own party, and such a candidate to stand on 
it, they do not explain. Certainly more than a third of their Con- 
vention will be too widely awake to the importance of restoring 
silver, to permit of any such candidate being forced upon the 
party. The tenacity with which the bimetallist Democrats of the 
Kentucky Legislature have supported Senator Blackburn shows 
what they may expect. 

The Republican party has not the same safeguard against the 
tyranny of a bare majority in the National Convention ; but the 
party will not be so utterly foolish as to offer to the wise Western 
States a platform and a candidate they cannot accept, nor so 
unfaithful to their own past as to surrender the principles of the 
party at the bidding of the money-lenders. When it does so, it 
will be time to talk of a Silver party. At present it seems not 
unlikely that it is the Gold party which will have to be organized, 
so as to give the monometallists a chance to vote for a platform 
and a candidate they believe in. 








As the selection of delegates to St. Louis proceeds, it is evi- 
dent that Mr. McKinley is distinctly in the lead, and yet that he 
will not enter the Couvention with a clear majority committed to his 
nomination. This means as always, a combination of the friends of 
the other candidates against him, each faction seeing its own chance 
to depend on defeating the favorite. It will then be seen whether 
Mr. McKinley possesses attraction sufficient to rally to his sup- 
port any considerable number of delegates who regard him as 
their ‘‘second choice.’’ His friends believe that there is a ground 
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swell of feeling about the Tariff which will carry many over to 


his side, and insist that he will carry the day in those States in | 


which there is no able and ambitious party leader to divert votes | 


from him. On the other hand it cannot be said that he possesses | 


either the magnetic attractiveness of Mr. Blaine, or the intellectual | 


force of Mr. Harrison, or the brilliant record in either peace or war, | 


| 


in either local or national politics, which constitute undeniable | 


reasons for thinking of him as our rightful chief of state. He isa 


man of fair abilities whom circumstances identified with a policy | 


now exceedingly popular. 


He had the good fortune to suffer for | 


this identification in the days when that policy was at the lowest | 


ebb of disfavor. This fact appeals to the public feeling for poetic 
justice, which not even the pessimism of our times has obliterated. 
But the equivocal stand, or rather no stand which he has taken on 
the financial question will count against him. The Bimetallic 
wing of the party will not support one who is not an outspoken 
advocate of the restoration of silver, nor can one who has carefully 
avoided giving expression to his views, evidently holding prin- 
ciple subservient to political expediency, command the confidence 
of either bimetallists or gold monometallists. The people want a 
real leader, a man who will not sacrifice principle to political am- 
bition. They want a man who has the courage of his convictions, 
not a dodger. And Mr. McKinley has played the role of politi- 
cian, not of leader. If Mr. McKinley is nominated it will bea 
politician’s choice. And such a choice cannot command the 
united support of the party. Mr. McKinley is not a fit leader in 
acrisis. As President he would bea failure. His administration 
would be as humdrum as that of Mr. Hayes, and equally feeble 
in handling all the greater public questions. 


THE claim of Mr. Dupont to sit as Senator from Delaware 
has oceupied much time, and is not likely to be disposed of 
promptly. ‘To be sure the Senate has not much else to do with 
its time, as Mr. Reed’s programme reduces the actual legislation 
of the session to the enactment of appropriation bills. As, how- 
ever, we read the long speeches on both sides, we feel that no 
court of justice would endure such length of wind on a question 
which involves so few points of real difference. Was the acting 
governor qualified either by law or precedent to vote as a member 
of the Delaware Senate? If not, was the legislature, in which one 
part of the State was without a Senator, competent to proceed to 
the election? Upon any one’s judgment of these two points must 
depend his estimate of the whole question. Yet the two parties 
debate and harangue like two tom-cats paying mutual disrespects 
on a back fence, and probably for the same reason. ‘They do not 
want to come to the scratch. The Republicans are not eager for 
a vote, because, much as they need Mr. Dupont to strengthen 
their hands, they are not sure of having the support of two or 
three Populists to admit him. The Democrats do not hasten the 
proceedings because they do not know whether or not the Repub- 
licans have secured these Populists. So oratory puts off the 
movement of the final plunge into decision. 








EVEN after both branches of Congress had reached an agree- 
ment as to which of the two sets of Cuban resolutions is to be 
passed, the Senate has developed an unexpected opposition to the 
passage of any. By an evident preconcert, Mr. Hoar offered a 
resolution asking the Executive for further information, which 
was adopted, and then one of postponement for a month, which 
went over. Then Mr. Hale made a long speech against recogni- 
tion of belligerency, and against several other things, such as 
war with Spain and interference in Cuba, which nobody has pro- 
posed. The act of recognition is no more unfriendly to Spain 
than was her recognition of the Confederacy, which—as Mr. Hale 
showed — was followed by a rigorous enforcement of the neutrality 
laws against privateers and others. He made much of the failure 
of the Cubans to meet the Spaniards in pitched battle, of their 
want of a regularly organized government, and the like. Did he 
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reflect how much of this might have been objected to the recog- 
nition of American belligerency in the war of independence ? The 
patriotic party had no legislature, executive or judiciary. The 
Continental Congress was merely a conference of diplomatic dele- 
gates from the States, without power to levy taxeseven. The 
only successes of the American forces, until the surrender at Sara- 
toga, were in guerilla warfare, night surprises, andthe like. So 
in the subsequent war of the Spaniards upon the troops of Napo- 
leon. Before the British came it was pure guerilla work. Yet 
the English recognized them, and rightly, as the Spanish people. 
General Grant’s message in opposition to recognition in 1870 was 
quoted ; but this is just a case in which a regular soldier is liable to 
be blind to facts, which a statesman would recognize as of the 
first importance. 

We have no doubt that these New England Senators drew 
their inspiration from the State Department, and there is nothing 
wrong in this. But it is rather odd that the administration should 
find its mouthpieces in Republican rather than Democratic Sena- 
tors. What must Mr. Morgan have felt as he recalled the days 
when he blew hot or cold on the Fisheries question, as Mr. Bayard 
suggested! 

An unimportant incident of the discussion is the resentment 
shown by the Senate in the matter of criticism on their speeclies 
by the Spanish Minister. The extent of a public man’s responsi- 
bility for an ‘‘interview’’ is not yet determined by international 
law ; and while we allow gross insults from our own diplomats 
to stand uncensured, it is hardly gracious to make a fuss over the 
much milder language of an irritated foreigner. 


’ 


THE sudden death of Governor Greenhalge, of Massa- 
chusetts, is an event of national importance. He was a man of 
fine qualities, especially of splendid personal courage, as he 
showed at a critical moment on the streets of Boston. He was 
a leader, such as democratic communities love, one who impresses 
them by both his sound judgment and his vigor in action. Nor 
did he serve Massachusetts less well for having resisted the 
attempt of fanaticism to warp the State from its impartiality in 
dealing with all the creeds held by its people. In this respect his 
influence was on the same line as that of Mr. Blaine. 


‘THE home and foreign missionary boards of the churches are 
finding it hard to make both ends meet in these unpropitious 
times. The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions has been plan- 
ning a general appeal to their churches to raise and keep the 
board out of debt. They hit upon the singular idea of inviting 
the man who is the most responsible for their troubles to preside 
over their first meeting. There is not a home missionary in the 
West who is not suffering, and who is not going to suffer still 
more, though the policy Mr. Cleveland embodies, and which his 
veto will maintain so’long as he is in office—the coupled policy 
of Free Trade and the Gold Standard. It is this which checks 
the inflow of contributions in the eastern presbyteries of the 
church, and which impoverishes churches and church-members 
in those of the West. Yet the board asked him to preside in 
New York at a great meeting to stimulate giving. 

Mr. Cleveland omitted to say much which would have been 
in harmony with his political principles. Especially, he might 
have urged that it was a great mistake to help western churches, 
as, on Free Trade principles, they should have been left to shift 
for themselves. Nor did he rebuke them with their infant condi- 
tion, or count how many years it was since the church at large 
began to foster them. As the son of a Presbyterian home mis- 
sionary himself, he, no doubt, felt that ‘‘ it is a condition, not a 
theory which confronts us ’’ in dealing with such questions. 


What he did say of the moral and social condition of newly- 
settled regions was put ina blunt fashion, which has naturally 
given great offence to many in the West, and called out adverse 
criticism in Congress. The grace of tact is not the President’s 
strong point. 
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ENGLAND now has given her case as regards her claims in 
Venezuela to the world. Sir Frederick Pollock, in compiling it, 
has proceeded in the spirit and by the methods of the advocate, 
not those of the judge and the historiin. His case is made 
entirely from the Dutch archives, the Spanish being used only to 
show what they did not do. The Dutch in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, however, were as grasping and untrustworthy as the 
English in the nineteenth. A survey of their proceedings on our 
half of the continent against the settlers of New England on the 
one side, and the Swedes on the Delaware on the other, exhibits 
the spirit which animated them. 

In a few instances Sir Frederick appeals to outside authorities, 
as to a map made for the French Government zz Amsterdam. 
The summary of the case which has been published contains no 
reference to the map published in London, in the work of an 


Englishman who had served the Dutch in Guiana, but who puts | 
Nor yet any to the maps | 


their boundary at the Essequibo. 
appended to the Abbe Raynal’s standard work on the European 
colonies in America (Paris, 1772), in which the line runs along 
the Essequibo to near its mouth, and then gives the Dutch a small 
square on the northern bank. Nor is reference made to the Span- 
ish names for every place that has a name between the Essequibo 
and the Orinoco ; or to the Spanish missions established by the 
Jesuits and Franciscans within the disputed territory. Unless the 
summary be unusually misleading, it still remains for our Com- 
mission to place the whole historic truth before the world. Sir 
Frederick has achieved only a plaidoyer. 


The movement to establish a tribunal of international arbi- 
tration between England and America still continues. It has the 
support of a large number of supporters on both sides of the 
Atlantic in the class who denounced and still denounce Mr. 
Cleveland for insisting that the disagreement as to the Venezuelan 
boundary should be settled by arbitration. It is indeed mainly 
pressed by this class, who generally are supposed to be people of 
average intelligence or more, and yet seem unable to perceive the 
absurdity of their own contention. Suppose their tribunal were 
set up to-morrow, would they consent to have England s claim to 
anything beyond the Essequibo referred to it? If not, what is 
the worth of their tribunal? If they are ready for this, then they 
agree to all that the President ever suggested, and all that Amer- 
icans generally are demanding. 

The truth is that arbitration has become so much of a catch- 
word with philanthropists and semi-philanthropists in both coun- 
tries that they seem to think it a solvent for all international diffi- 
culties. In this case it was a demand for arbitration that caused 
all the trouble. 

Nor can we see any real reason for establishing a tribunal of 
this sort with England more than with any other part of Europe, 
Germany, for instance The greater part of the American people 
are not English in any sense, either by descent or sympathy. A 
war with Germany would be as really a civil war as one with the 
United Kingdom. This fact is missed by the people of New Eng- 
land, where no Germans have settled. It is very patent to those 
of our other Northern States. Not only are these people over- 
looked in the proposed arrangement, but they are naturally 
offended by a proposition to draw this country closer to one which 
is unfriendly to their native land. So with the French of New 
England and of Louisiana, who certainly have as good right to 
have their feelings consulted as have the Yankees of the Down- 
East States, or the English immigrant class in New York. 


THE defeat in Abyssinia has resulted in the overthrow of the 
most notable prime minister in Europe. Senor Crispi is a survi- 
vor of the old Garibaldian party, who identified himself with all 
the abuses and faults of the Italian Government, without forfeit- 
ing the confidence of either King Humbert or the majority of the 
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Italian voters, until this disaster befell him. He worked the 
political machine with an ability and a freedom from scruple, 
which an American boss might have envied. The foolish and 
excessive centralization, by which every local official is appointed 
from Rome, and sent from there to govern communities of 
which they know nothing, suited his genius exactly. He had 
facilities for directing elections, and rewarding or punishing at his 
pleasure, which never have existed with us. He used these to. 
strengthen the Executive, not only in influence but in law, and 
was able to check any vigorous expression of adverse opinion in 
the press It was only in Parliament that he could be criticized 
freely, and Parliament was full of men who owed their seats to 
him, although they frequently repaid him with ingratitude. 

His fall puts into power the Marquis Rudini, who often criti- 
cized his foreign policy, and especially this foolish and wicked 
war on Abyssinia. But Italian ‘‘honor’’ is at stake, and the 
Marquis announces that he feels obliged to continue the war, as 
he has changed his mind on that head. This is to be regretted, 
as it is the act of a weak man not to live up to his convictions in 
such a matter. Italy’s first duty is to have no foreign possessions 
or policy. She has problems enough to solve at home. 


RusstA has scored a clear victory in the case of Bulgaria, 
and one which greatly strengthens her position in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Prince Ferdinand came to the country as the choice 
of the national party, which desired to keep clear of dependence 
upon any foreign power, and to devote all the energies of the 
country to its own development. Fora time he seemed to justify 
the hopes of his friends ; but of late years he has fallen into the 
hands of men who have wrecked his career. That he was an 
accomplice in the infamous murder of the Bulgarian who had been 
his best friend, and whom he had kept in office when he wished 
to retire, and then had forbidden to leave the country when he 
found that his death was plotted, is beyond a doubt. So poor a 
creature could be kept on any throne only by some outside force 
which finds him useful, and will be kept only so long as he is 
useful. He has made an abject and unsolicited surrender to 
Russia in the arrangement to have his child brought up as a mem- 
ber of the Greek Church ; and Russia has accepted the surrender 
with open scorn. One more obstacle to her advance upon 
Constantinople is thus removed. 








EFFECT OF THE BOND ISSUE. 


UT few of the $100,000,000 four per cent. bonds sold last Feb- 
ruary having been placed in Europe, and but a small portion 
of the gold paid into the Treasury by purchasers having been 
brought from abroad, payments on account of the new loan have 
of necessity led to a marked contraction of our currency. This 
contraction is in part reflected in the Treasury statements giving 
the amount of money in circulation on March rst, and showing a 
net decrease in the amount of money in circulation over February 
1st, of $60,978,550. The contraction of the currency during the 
month of February, consequent upon piling up money received 
from bond purchasers in the Treasury was, however, even greater 
than above indicated, an increase in national bank circulation of 
$5,464,482, of currency certificates to an amount of $3,900,000 
(certificates issued to national banks in denominations of not less 
than $5,000 against deposits of greenbacks in the Treasury), and 
of silver certificates to an amount of $931,604, a total increase of 
$10,296,086, offsetting in part the decrease in the amount of gold 
coin, gold certificates, Treasury notes and greenbacks in circula- 
tion due primarily to payments on account of the February bond 
issue. 
As the total amount of money given as in circulation, Feb- 
ruary Ist, was $1,589,720,607, a decrease of nearly $61,000,000 
in one month,—the circulation March rst, being given as $1,528,- 
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742,057--represents a severe contraction, equal to nearly four per 
cent. of the total amount of money in circulation. 

As a matter of fact, however, the contraction has been propor- 
tionately considerably greater, for the estimates of money in cir- 
culation given out by the Treasury Department, are manifestly 
too large. In the first place the gold coin in circulation is given 
at $445.293,591, but not half of this gold can be accounted for. 
The gold coin held by the banks, national and state, aside from 
gold certificates which represent gold deposited in the Treasury, 
does not exceed $125,000,000, and save on the Pacific coast where, 
perhaps, $25,000,000 of gold is in circulation, practically no gold 
at all is in circulation. Thus, the gold coin in the banks and 
actually in circulation, all that is visible, does not exceed $150,- 
000,000. The balance of nearly $300,000,000 is said to be 
hoarded. But there is no evidence of the existence of any such 
sum, the estimates of the amount of gold hoarded being founded 
on mere conjecture. The probability is that the amount of gold 
in the country is overestimated by at least $250,000,000 ‘Then, 
too, the estimate of the amount of greenbacks in circulation is also 
too large. The greenbacks have been in circulation for more than 
thirty years, and during this long period the loss must have been 
considerable, but no allowance is made for any destruction of 
these notes in the Treasury reports. The amount of greenbacks 
accidentally destroyed, worn out and never redcemed, burnt or 
lost, and consequently retired from circulation without being 
accounted for, but still counted as being in circulation, must, of 
course, remain problematical. But whether the loss has been as 
it his been estimated—$50,000,000, more or less, whatever it has 
been, it represents a decrease in circulation that has not been 
accounted for. And what is true of the greenbacks is als® true of 
the silver certificates and Treasury notes, though, as they have 
been a shorter time in circulation, to a lesser degree. 

Taking this, and the undoubted over-estimates of the gold in 
circulation into account, it is, therefore, safe to conclude that the 
Treasury estimates of $1,528,742,057 as the amount of money in 
circulation, March rst, are much too large, and that the amount 
of money actually in. circulation does not much exceed, if at all, 
$1,200,000,000. Consequently, a decrease of $61,000,000 in cir- 
culation, such as took place during February, represents a con- 
siderably greater degree of contraction than appears from com- 
parison with the amount of money in circulation as estimated by 
the Treasury Department. The contraction during the month of 
February was probably equal to 5 per cent. of the total amount of 
money in circulation. Such a contraction must, sooner or later, 
have a marked effect on prices and business. 

Moreover, the contraction consequent on the last bond issue 
is not yet complete. The greater part of the bonds issued have, 
indeed, been paid for in full, but not all of the proceeds have been 
paid into the Treasury, some $20,000,000 of gold being left on 
deposit with the New York banks. When this sum is transferred 
to the Treasury it will of necessity lead to a further contraction. 

But this great contraction has not led to imports of gold as 
was hoped by some. The past two months have been marked by a 
fall in prices in general, and to a continuance, if not actual 
increase, of trade depression, but a generally lower range of prices 
has not led to such an increase of exports and decrease of imports 
as to lead to imports of gold. On the contrary, a gradual advance 
in exchange in London, showing an increased demand for remit- 
tance to London, a decreased supply of bills drawn on London, 
indicating a falling off in the sale of American products in the 
British markets, or both, points to the resumption of gold exports 
in the near future. It is evident that prices must be forced still 
lower or exports of gold resumed. 

Referring to the prospect of gold exports, the New York Post 
points to one factor that will enable the government to control, to 
some degree, the export of gold. This factor is the $20,000,000 
of gold the Treasury has on deposit with New York banks. 
The moment gold exports become imminent the New York Post tells 
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us it will, or at least should be, the policy of the government to 
draw this gold from the banks and pile it up in the sub-Treasury. 
Thus, contracting the currency, curtailing the loaning power of 
the now-favored banks, and making money scarcer, it is naturally 
expected interest rates will be forced higher and prices lower. 
Thus, our commodities being offered at prices more attractive to 
European buyers, it is hoped commodities will be exported in 
place of gold, especially as the owners of gol! will be further 
tempted to leave it in New York, where they can loan it at higher 
interest than in London. 

By contracting our currency $20,000,000 further it is hoped 
exports of gold may be prevented. But there are two things the 
gold monometallists overlook. At first, undoubtedly, the trans- 
fer of $20,000,000 gold from the banks to the Treasury would 
lead to higher interest rates, but the further resulting fall of prices 
from a contraction of our currency by this amount, tending to 
make industry less profitable and the products of labor continually 
falling in price, less attractive to the capitalist seekinglinvestment, 
would drive money from industrial enterprises to New York and 
other financial centers, leading to a plethora of money in such cen- 
ters anda fallin the interest rates. In the second place, although a 
further fall in prices would, no doubt, lead to an increased quan- 
tity of exports, it is far from certain that the resulting increase in 
quantity would lead to an increase in value. The further prices 
fall, the more produce must we export to pay interest charges 
abroad. The lower prices asked for our exports in 1895, as com- 
pared to 1894, led to a marked increase in the quantity of our 
exports, but at the same time to a falling off in value. So a 
further fall in prices may have the the same effect during the com- 
ing year, and thus defeat the purpose of the gold monometallists, 
who hope to prevent gold exports by so contracting our currency 
as to bring about lower prices. 

The folly of borrowing gold is becoming more and more 
apparent, from day to day, as we involve ourselves further and 
further in debt without bettering our condition. Four times has 
Mr. Carlisle gone into the market and borrowed gold, and now 
even before payments for the the last and largest of the issues of 
the bonds have been completed, it is apparent that no more will be 
gained from the last bond issue than the three that have gone 
before, that the gold reserve in the Treasury has been only tem- 
porarily strengthened, that the condition of the Treasury has not 
been bettered, and that before the summer is over pursuit of the 
fatuous policy of gold monometallism will have reduced the 
Treasury to the necessity of another bond issue. 

The only escape from national as well as universal private 
bankruptcy is through the restoration of bimetallisin. 


THE CHEAPENING OF PRODUCTION FALLACY. 





OR downright incompetency in discussing the financial ques- 
tion the S¢. Pau! Pioneer-Press takes the prize. Comment- 
ing, some days since, on a communication from Mr. C. E Lovett, 
a leading bimetallist of Duluth, that foremost gold organ of the 
Northwest falls into many grievous blunders that display a woeful 
lack of intelligent study. But although displaying gross ignor- 
ance such as would discredit even the gold papers of New York 
and Philadelphia, given to misrepresentation as they are, the 
St Paul Pioneer-Press deserves credit for treating its opponents 
with a fairness that is unknown to its Eastern contemporaries. 
The gold papers of the East are not backward in hurling 
abuse on all those who deny that the effects of the gold standard are 
beneficent, and while systematically misrepresenting the position 
of bimetallists and distorting their arguments, they studiously 
close their columns to the statements and arguments of bimetal- 
lists as presented by themselves. Perhaps it is because they find 
it impossible to successfully controvert the position of bimetallists 
that the gold papers of the East concentrate their efforts on abus- 
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ing their opponents and ridiculing and controverting imaginary | 
arguments of their own building which they attribute to bimetal- | 
lists. But whether this is their reason for ignoring the real argu- | 
ments and misrepresenting the position of bimetallists or not, the | 
fact remains that their columns are tightly sealed against any fair 
or open discussion of the financial question. Therefore, in con- 
descending to print Mr. Lovett’s communication and thus permit- 
ting him to place the position of bimetallists before its readers 
and present his arguments in his own way the Proneer- Press shows 
itself far in advance of its Eastern contemporaries which prefer | 
and insist on placing the arguments of bimetallists before their | 
readers in their own biased way. 

But when it comes to replying to Mr. Lovett the Pioneer- Press 
shows, as we have said, lamentable ignorance. 

In making its plea for the gold standard on the ground that 
whatever has caused the decline in prices since 1873, it was not 
the appreciation of gold, the Pronecer-Press at once displays its | 
incompetency to discuss the financial question. Of the course of | 
prices on which it dilates it shows inexcusable ignorance, and its 
reference to the tables showing the movement of prices compiled 
by the eminent German statistician Soetbeer, aud of the no less 
distinguished British statistician, Augustus Sauerbeck, as the 
tables of Goebbier and Lauerbach evidences an utter lack of 
acquaintance, not alone with the lessons conveyed by these tables 
but with the tables themselves. 

The fall in prices since 1873, which is too palpable to deny, | 
the Pioneer-Press attributes to cheapening of the cost of produc- 
tion. Evidently reasoning that like causes have like effects, and as 
the period of a quarter of a century prior to i873 was marked by 
the cheapening of the labor cost of production—the introduction 
of improved machinery and cheapening of transportation—in even 
greater degree than the period since 1873 and having attributed | 
the fall of prices since 1873 to the introduction of labor-saving | 
machinery, etc., the Pioneer-Press naturally concludes that the 
period prior to 1873 must have also been one of falling prices, and 
boldly ventures the assertion. Unfortunately for it the facts are 
not such as, reasoning from analogy and on the false assumption 
that the fall of prices since 1273 wascaused by cheapening of pro- 
duction, it was led hastily to assume. 


As a public educator the Pioneer-Press should have ascer- 
tained the facts as to the true course of prices. If it had done so 
it would have avoided an inexcusable error, and perhaps it would 
not have hastily attributed the fall of prices since 1873 to the 
cheapening of production. The history of the course of prices 
controverts this position. On the theory of cheaperting of pro- 
duction, prices should have fallen during the period 1849- 
1873 to an even greater degree than during the period 1873-1896, 
for the first period was marked by the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery in a greater degree than the second. Asa matter of 
fact, prices rose. Sauerbeck’s tables, based on forty-five staple 
commodities, show that English prices were in general fifty per 
cent. higher in 1873 than 1849, while prices in the United States, 
as indicated by the Senate tables, compiled by Professor R. P. 
Falkner, and based on the comparative prices of two hundred and 
twenty-three commodities, rose 23.6 per cent. 





Thus prices rose while the labor cost of production was being 
reduced. For rising prices in the face of actual cheapening of 
production there is only one possible explanation, and that is that 
the money in which prices were recorded was falling in value, and | 
falling faster than the products of labor in general. And for an 
explanation of the undoubted fact that money during this period 
was becoming cheaper, as shown by rising prices, we have only | 
to recall the discoveries of gold in California and Australia and 
the fact that during the twenty-five years following the discovery 
of gold in California as much gold was produced as during the 
preceding three and a half centuries—$1,700,000,000 of gold | 
being added to the world’s stock of money. The stock of gold in use | 
as money increasing from $2,000,000,000 in 1848 to $3,700,000,- 





ooo in 1873, while at the same time the silver money of the world 
increased by about $300,000,000, the supply of money increased 
faster than the demand for money, it naturally depreciated and 
prices rose. 

Since 1873 prices have fallen almost continuously, British 
prices, asshown by Sauerbeck’s tables, being February rst, last, 
44.7 per cent. lower than average prices for 1873, and prices in 
America—as indicated by the Senate tables, down to 1891, and 
our own tables, based on quotations compiled by Bradstreets at 
quarterly periods since—35.5 per cent. lower on January rst 
last than during the year 1873. When we consider that during 
this period the money of the world has been steadily contracted 
by discarding silver and throwing the burden of exchanges in the 
Western world on gold alone this fall of prices is not sur- 
prising. 

The stock of silver money being made secondary to gold and the 
product of the gold mines scarcely being sufficient to supply the 
demand for gold for consumption in the arts,the demand for money, 
increasing with the growth of population, outran the supply, 
money increased in value and prices fell. While $1,700,000,000 
of gold was added to the world’s stock of money during the period 
1849-1873, the addition to the stock of gold money since 1873 has 
amounted to less than $400,000,000, the stock of gold in use as 
money being estimated at $4,086,800,000 January 1, 1895, against 
$3,700,000,000 in 1873. The stock of full legal tender silver money 
being limited to the amount already coined and in use as money, 
the small increase of gold proved insufficient, to meet the growing 
@emands. Full explanation for the fall of prices since 1873 is to 
be found in dearer money. 

By dearer money we mean, of course, money of increased 
purchasing power. In nosense do we use the term as it is used in the 
stock exchange, where money is said to be dear, when interest is 
high,and cheap when interest rates are low-for let it be here remark- 
ed that low interest rates in the financial centers are indicative not 
of a plentiful supply of money and of cheap money, but of a ple- 
thoric condition of the money market, resulting from appreciation 
of.money and falling prices, which drive money out of produc- 
tive industries to seek investment in the financial centers. When 
money is growing really cheaper, as shown by rising prices, then 
it is that interest rates rule high, for then there is great demand 
for money in productive industries. When money is growing 
really dearer, as shown by falling prices, then it is that interest 
rates are low, for productive enterprises being unprofitable the 
demand for money in such industries is small, and money recoils 
for investment to the financial centers. 


It is asserted by the gold press that the closing of our mints 
to the free coinage of silver has not led to a contraction of the 
quantity of money, and they point to the coinage by the United 
States of some $420,000,000 of silver dollars since 1873. But they 
do not tell us that by the arbitrary ruling of Mr. Foster, Secretary 
of the Treasury during the latter part of Mr. Harrison's administra- 
tion, a ruling not only followed but amplified and extended by Mr. 
Carlisle, both the Treasury notes of 1890 issued under the Sher- 
man Act and the silver certificates issued under the Bland Act and 
representing the greater part of this coined silver, have been made 
secondary to gold. Nor do they tell us that the purpose of those 
who passed the Bland and Sherman Acts to add to our stock of 
legal tender money and broaden our basis of specie on which to 
rest our paper money and credit fabric has been set aside by an 
arbitrary interpretation of the parity clause of the Sherman Act, 
thus not alone destroying this silver as money available for redemp- 
tion purposes, but throwing the additional burden of supporting 
the Treasury notes and silver certificates on gold alone. 

It is also asserted by the gold press that credit has taken the 
place of money, but they overlook the fact that issues of credit 
money redeemable ultimately in gold are limited by the supply of 
geld available for redemption purposes. The volume of gold fixes 
the volume of paper money, and in turn the volume of credit 
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money is limited by the volume of gold and paper money issued 
by the government and redeemable in gold. 

The rise in prices after the discovery of gold in California 
down to 1873 and the marked and almost continuous fall of prices 
since the demonetization of silver in that year, shows conclusively 
that we must look further than the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery and the cheapening of the labor cost of production as 
an explanation of the movement of prices, for the introduction of 
improved machinery and the economizing of the labor cost of pro- 
duction was even more marked throughout the first period during 
which prices were rising, than the second during which prices 
have been falling 

For the rise in prices following the discoveries of gold in 
California and Australia there is only one possible explanation. 
And that is while the real cost of producing articles was falling, 
money, consequent on the increased supply of gold, was falling 
much faster with the result that prices, measured in money, were 
rising. And so for the fall in prices since 1873 there is but one 
sufficient explanation, and that is, silver having been discarded, 
money has become scarcer and dearer, and proportionately as 
money has grown dearer prices have fallen. 


“FREE COINAGE AND FIFTY CENT DOLLARS.”’ 





T is with much apparent self satisfaction and with an air of 
conclusiveness, that gold writers and speakers have again and 
again propounded the question : ‘‘ Won’t the free coinage of silver 
drive gold out of the country, and give us a fifty cent dollar?’’ 
as one unanswerable, except in the affirmative. We have before 
referred to the absurdity of this contention of the gold-monomet- 
allists and shown that the question answers itself and negatively, 
but the constant assertion by gold-monometallists on the floors of 
Congress during the recent debates that ‘‘ free coinage of silver 
would drive out gold, and give usa fifty cent dollar,’’ obliges us to 
refer to it again, and again refute this assertion, that, short as it 
is, involves in itself a contradiction. 


It is asserted that the first effect of opening our mints to 
silver would be to drive our gold out of circulation and force its 
exportation. On this all gold-monometallists agree, and they cite 
the much abused ‘‘ Gresham Law’’ in support of their contention. 
The Treasury statements give the circulation in the country 
roundly at $1,500,000,000, divided roughly into one-third gold, 
one-third silver, and one-third unsecured paper, viz.: paper not 
based on specific deposits of gold or silver. The estimate of gold 
is much too large, and so are the government estimates of green- 
backs making up in part the circulation of unsecured paper. 
But into these points it is unnecessary to enter at this time. 


The gold-monometallists believe, or affect to believe, that 
the result, the immediate result, of opening our mints to silver, 
would be to drive the gold out of the country. At once, they tell 
us, as a result of opening our mints to silver, we would lose the 
hundred or so millions of gold in the Treasury, in exchange for 
greenbacks, etc., and this together with the four or five hundred 
millions in the banks, and estimated to be in the hands of the 
people, would be lost to circulation. At one stroke our currency 
would be contracted one-third, the basis for credits restricted, and 
credits curtailed proportionately. Consequently there would be 
a direful contraction and calamitous fall in prices. 


Such is the picture the gold-monometallists draw with which 
to threaten us. And this direful contraction through the loss of 
our gold which they affect to fear, this scarcity of money is to give 
us a fifty cent dollar! Scarcity of money is to give us a cheap 
dollar! Our money, they tell us, would be contracted one-third 
the moment we opened our mints to silver and prices would fall 
equally or 3344 per cent. The purchasing power of the paper 
dollar, of the despised silver dollar, would be increased 50 per 
cent. by the free coinage of silver, yet it would give us a fifty cent 
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dollar, a cheap dollar! Instead of giving us a fifty cent dollar, 
such contraction would give us a 150 cent dollar. 


But free coinage would not drive out gold so as to cause a 
contraction of our currency and a fall in prices. There would be 
no more a hundred-and-fifty cent dollar as a result of opening our 
mints to silver than there would be a fifty cent dollar. Grant that 
on opening our mints, panic would seize foreign investors and 
that they would throw securities on our markets and take gold in 
payment. The resulting export of gold would be but momentary. 
Any such contraction as the gold-monometallists affect to believe 
would result, leading of necessity to lower prices, would at once 
check imports and stimulate exports. Foreigners would not care 
to consign goods to America on a falling market, but they would 
eagerly buy our commodities, and as a result they would have to 
send back our gold in payment. Consequently such contraction 
as the gold-monometallists affect to fear would be impossible. 


Gold could not be driven out faster than silver was coined to 
take its place. The nations of Europe could not take our gold 
and keep it, unless they could send us silver in exchange. And 
they have little silver that they could send us. What silver they 
have as bullion they might send to our mints for coinage, but 
silver in use as utensils, as ornaments, as plate, and on which 
much labor has been expended, they could not afford to send us. 
Nor would they send their silver money coined at a higher valua- 
tion compared to gold than that given by our ratio, for they could 
only do so at a loss. 


Moreover, what gold they took from us and added to their 
stock of money would cause prices to rise abroad, and we would 
get higher prices for the products which we exported in payment 
of our debts. Thus the export of gold would make the payment 
of interest charges on our immense foreign debt less burdensome. 
But as a matter of fact they have little silver bullion which they 
could send us. Despite the great importations of silver into 
England during the past two decades there has been no accumu- 
lation of silver. Silver bullion imported has been re-exported to 
India and the East in payment for wheat and cotton and other 
produce, and the amount of bullion on the London market 
is small,—estimated at between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 
ounces. 

This bullion sent to our mints, the products of our mines 
being coined and exports of silver to England stopped, what must 
be the result? Evidently England must cease to buy in India 
either wheat or cotton in excess of what she can pay for with 
manufactured goods or interest on Indian loans owned in Eng- 
land, unless she bought from us silver which we would be 
unwilling to sell at less than mint price. And this price she 
ultimately would pay, for she would be obliged to come to us 
for the wheat and cotton before bought in India or elsewhere with 
silver which she obtained from us, and as a result, prices of wheat 
and cotton would rise in America in response to the increased 
demand, and continue to rise until prices had so risen that the 
Englishman saw his advantage in buying our silver at $1.29 an 
ounce (instead of 68 cents as at present) and sending it to India 
to buy cotton and wheat, rather than pay the enhanced prices for 
wheat and cotton asked in America. Thus silver would be 
restored to a parity with gold, and we would have higher prices 
and a hundred cent silver doJlar as well as a hundred cent gold 
dollar, and not a two hundred cent gold dollar as at present. 


As prices of grain and cotton and other produce rose with 
silver, it would take less wheat and cotton and other produce to 
pay the interest charges on our foreign debt,—payments which 
we now find it impossible to make with merchandise, could be 
readily met, and the drain of gold to meet these charges would 
cease. Opening our mints to silver would not permanently drive 
out our gold. On the contrary, only by so doing can we check 
the drain on our gold for export, and prevent national as well as 
private bankruptcy and the suspension of gold payments. 
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WOMAN’S WAYS. 


LITTLE way to walk with you, my own—- 
Only a little way; 

Then one of us must weep and walk alone 
Until God’s day. 

A little way! It is so sweet to live 
Together, that I know 

Life would not have one withered rose to give 
If one of us should go. 


And if these lips should ever learn to smile, 
With your heart far from mine, 
’Twould be for joy that in a little while 
They would be kissed by thine. 
—frank L. Stanton. 
* ok 


Xk 
Female inventors are, according to the patent office reports, 
adhering tothe lines of the old rather than the new woman. 
of 400 patents granted to women in 1894, 160 were for wearing 
apparel and 100 for cooking utensils. 
Ok 

A persevering and intelligent woman is Miss Isabel Hapgood, 
the translator of Tolstoi’s works. She mastered the intricacies of 
the Russian language with the assistance of a Testament and a 
dictionary. Her English translations are considered by the author 
as the best in existence. 

KK 

The Prussian peasant poetess, Johanna Ambrosius, will soon 
be enabled to have her small house repaired, which threatened to 
collapse. An entertainment held for her benefit realized almost 
7,500 marks. Originally it was proposed to build a new and 
modest but solid building for Frau Ambrosius, but this intention 
was abandoned upon the urgent request of the poetess herself. 
She does not, she says, wish anything for herself, and her greatest 
desire is to have her two children enter the world under more 
favorable conditions than fell to her in her own life. 

She will, therefore, be satisfied to have the thatched straw 
roof on her present small homestead simply repaired. This will 
take but a comparatively small amount of the sum raised for her, 
while she will invest the balance in a way to have a little fund for 
a rainy day and for the future education of her children. The 
committee having the funds collected in charge decided to agree 
to this unselfish and reasonable request of the peasant-poetess. 

** 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor is so well provided for that it does not 
seem that either war or famine could separate her from the goodly 
heritage into which she has come, but if they should, this beau- 
tiful high-born dame could and would put her shoulder to the 
wheel and make things go gpund. 

Mrs. Astor’s choice of a profession would be, it is said, by 
one of her best friends, teacher of athletics in some of the famous 
women’s colleges. At sailing, rowing, swimming, tennis, golf 
and bicycling, Mrs. Astor is an expert, and she is equally clever 
in the gymnasium at the Berkely Lyceum and on the ice at the 
swell skating club. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


¥ little girl is nested 
Within her tiny bed, 
With amber ringlets crested 
Around her dainty head ; 
She lies so calm and stilly, 
She breathes so soft and low, 
She calls to mind a lily 
Half hidden in the snow. 


I kiss your wayward tresses, 
My drowsy litt!e queen ; 
I know you have caresses 
From floating forms unseen ; 
O angels! let me keep her 
To kiss away mniy cares, 
This darling little sleeper 
Who has my love and prayers. 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 


| 
| 
| 


Out | 





No boy, no girl, can ever come to be utterly bad who remem- | 
bers only love and tenderness and unselfishuess and sweetness as | 


associated with father and mother in the old-time. home. 
them manly and womanly example, give them training, give 
them the inspiration of devoted lives, give them these higher, 
deeper things. Do not care so much as to whether you are accu- 


Give | 


mulating money, so that you can leave them a fortune. I really 
believe that the chances are against that’s being a blessing for a 
boy. But leave them an accumulated fortune of memories and 
inspirations and examples and hopes, so that they are rich in brain 
and heart and soul and service. Then, if you happen to leave 
them the fortune besides, if they have all these, the fortune will 
be shorn of its possibilities of evil, and will become an instrument 
of higher and nobler good.—Mr1norT J. SAVAGE. 

Burdett gives good advice, as follows: ‘‘ There are young 
men that do not work, my son; but the world is not proud of 
them. It does not know their names, even ; it simply speaks of 
them as old-so-and-so’s boys. Nobody likes them, nobody hates 
them ; the great busy world doesn’t even know that they are there. 
So find out what you want to be and do, son, and take off your 
coat and make a dust in the world. The busier you are, the less 
deviltry you will be apt to get into, the sweeter will be your sleep, 
the brighter and happier your holidays, and the better satisfied 
will the world be with you.’’ 


A veteran of the war died not long ago from the effects 
of his wounds, leaving two children, one of them a boy in his 


infancy. This little fellow one day wanted to play prayer-meet- 
ing, and opened the same by beginning, ‘‘ Our Father who fought 


in Heaven.’’ ‘‘ That isn’t right,’’ said his sister. ‘‘ Yes, it is,’’ 
persisted the child; ‘‘’t any rate, that’s what they say in Sun- 
day-school.’’ It was evident that the child had a confused idea 
in his mind as to the father who fought on earth and the ‘‘ Father 
which art in Heaven.”’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


AMONG THE NEWSPAPER FOLKS, AND MAGAZINE WRITERS, 


AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


The Youth’s Companion, this week, has a charming contribu- 
tion from M. Paul Blouet, better known by his mou de plume, 
‘‘Max O’Rell.’”’ It is entitled ‘‘ Peculiar Children Whom I Have 
Met.’’ Prof. Charles A. Young, of Princeton College, has an 
interesting and instructive article on ‘‘ Algol—The Demon Star ’’ 
—the most famous of the variable stars in the heavens. 

“Ok 

D. Appleton & Co. are about to publish Mr. Crockett’s new 
novel, ‘‘Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City : His Progress and Adven- 
tures.’’ Itis said to be the most effective of his books in incident 
and humor, and it is to be well illustrated. 


, 


** 
Mr. Stephen Craine’s ‘‘Red Badge of Courage’’ is in its 
fourth edition, a plain indication of American appreciation of 
strong American work. 

** 

The Messrs. Appleton have been fortunate in bringing out 
successful books by new American authors. Among them being 
Miss Eleanor Stuart’s ‘‘ Stonepastures,’’ and Mr. C. C. Hotch- 
kiss’ ‘‘In Defiance of the King.’’ They announce for the near 
future ‘‘ Green Gates,’’ a story of New York and Long Island 
country-house life, by Katharine McCheever Meredith, and *‘ Sir 
Mark,’’ a tale of the first capital, by Anna Robeson Brown. 

** 

The Evening Post, New York, has been beaten in a libel suit 
brought against it by a Chicago insurance agent, who obtained 
a verdict for $7,100 for In his charge to the jury 
the presiding judge quoted Chief Justice Neilson as follows: A 
libellous publication may be inadvertently admitted into the 


“ec 


damages ”’ 


columns of a newspaper, and the editor chargable only with mis- 
take or indifference to the truth, but if, when advised of his error, 
he hesitates to correct it the case rises to one of premeditated 
wrong, of settled and determined malignity toward the party 
injured, which should be dealt with accordingly. There is no 
longer room for any indulgence toward the act, and the party 
becomes a fit object for exemplary punishment. All the charities 
of the law give way at such a prostitutiou of the public press. 
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The Evening Mail, Stockton, Cal., has successfully turned 
the sixteenth mile stone and, on entering on its seventeenth year, 
gives promise of a long and vigorous life. Able and conscien- 
tious in its treatment of all public questions, thoroughly reliable, 
alike in its local, telegraphic and editorial columns, it is a power 
for good in San Joaquin County, and a material factor in the 
development of that important section. 


me 4 
* 





The Public Opinion Company, New York, wil! shortly begin | 


the publication, in book form, of an important series of facsimele 
reproductions of documents which will be known as ‘‘ The Ham- 
The first part will contain a 
letter from James Monroe to Thomas Jefferson, dated October 17 


g? 


ilton Facsimiles of Manuscripts.’’ 


1823, asking the latter’s opinion as to the advisability of the 
United States entering into the proposed ‘‘ Holy Alliance ’’ (Fac- 
rinal); a letter from Thomas Jefferson in 


5 


simile of Autograph Ori 





reply to Monroe, dated October 24, 1823, in which he says: ‘‘The | 
question presented by the letters you have sent me is the most | 
momentous which has ever been offered to my contemplation since 
that of Independence.”’ * ** . * * ** * 
‘*T candidly confess that I have ever looked on Cuba as the most 
interesting addition that could ever be made to our system of 
States’’ (Facsimile of Autograph Draft); a letter from James 
Madison to Monroe dated October 30, 1823, in regard to the above 


correspondence which had been referred to him for his opinion 
(Facsimile of Autograph Original), extracts from Monroe’s mes- 
sage to Congress, dated December 2, 1823, and brief explanatory 


notes upon these letters. The importance of this correspondence 
in its relation to current questions can hardly be overestimated. 


*,* 


For the accommodation of its many readers the Suxday School 
Times, Philadelphia, announces that it will hereafter, supply them 
at the publishers’ advertised prices, postage free, with any proper 
books, religious or secular that are in the market. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, announce several new 
publications. Among them isa timely one entitled Zhe Rule of 
the Turk, an enlarged edition of the Armenian crisis with the facts 
brought down to date. The author is the well-known literateur, 
Frederick D. Greene 

RK 

The Pittsburg, Pa., 7zmes deserves the warm commendation 
of newspaper men throughout the entire country for its enter- 
prise and public spirit in detailing Mr. Bion Butler, one of its 
staff correspondents,on a journey of investigation through Russia’s 





oil fields. Mr. Butler’s experiences were really a series of hard- | 
ships, but he is a newspaper man and we all know that ‘‘the boys’’ | 
care little for hardships when they are after ‘‘big news.’’ The | 
results of his trip show that although the Baku oil region is | 
exceedingly productive and the oil good and safe for many household 
purposes, American producers need not fret over the possibility of | 
brisk or early competition. The Russians need transportation | 
facilities and there’s no likelihood of pipe lines being constructed | 
in that distant section in the immediate future. | 
ES 

Apropos of Irish bulls, a weekly contemporary quotes from 
a Yorkshire paper the following: ‘‘Looking back along the track- 
less pathways of the future, he descried the footsteps of an 
invisible hand.’’ The form in which it has long been familiar to 
us is: ‘‘Whenever we look back on the untrodden pages of the 
future, we see everywhere the footprints of an Almighty hand.’’— 
London Globe. 


Kk 
* 





A recent issue of Zhe London Times contains the following | 
unique advertisement: ‘Young Lady required as Governess for | 
one little girl, aged ten. As she has unhappily lost a leg, it is 


considered possible that more sympathy will be shown by a lady 
in a similar position; preference, therefore, given to such.”’ 

There’s a new coon come to town in the shape of 7he Station, 
a mouthly magazine devoted to ‘‘the thing called electricity,’’ and 
issued by The Station Magazine Company, Rochester, N. J. It 
is an exceedingly useful publication to all persons who are 
engaged in electrical pursuits, and is tastefully got up, typograph- 
ically and otherwise. Among some of its noteworthy contributions 
are ‘‘Notes of Interior Wiring’? by Wm. A. Breese, ‘‘Street Rail- 
way Wiring’’ by Thomas Lawless, ‘‘Electrical Equipment,’’ by 
J. E. Putnam, and an instructive paper on ‘‘Electrical Reporting.’’ 

* 
* 

Thomas Whittaker, of New York, announces that he will 
publish next week, ‘‘A Year’s Sermons’’ by the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Connell. Mr. Whittaker also announces ‘‘He Suffered,’’ a trans- 
lation from the French of Wilfred Monod, with an introduction 
by Bishop Doane of Albany. Mr. Whittaker has ready the second 
edition of ‘“Ihe Church for Americans,’’ by Archdeacon W. M. 
Brown, of Cleveland, the first edition of which has met a ready 
and very flattering sale. 

Harper's Magazine, for April, will contain the closing 
chapters of the story of ‘‘Joan of Arc,’’ showing the maid and 
conqueror as at last the martyr. The frontispiece will be an en- 
graving by Florian of the mural painting by Lenepven in the 
Pantheon at Paris a striking representation of the execution of 
Joan. An engraving will be given of Fremiet’s statue, and other 
illustrations of the closing scenes of her imprisonment and mar- 
tyrdom fron drawings by Du Mond. 

77 

Harper's Bazar for the 14th inst., is distinguished by its 
variety of seasonable and beautiful spring toilettes. It will be 
three times its ordinary size, and will have articles by Dr. Lucy 
Hall Brown, Rev. Dr. Wm. P. Hughes, Mary Sargent Hopkins, 
Ida Bell and others on the several aspects of bicycle riding in 
which women are concerned. ‘The Easter number will be unusu- 
ally rich in novelties appropriate to the reopening of the gay world 
for the summer campaign. 

Kk 

Among the books announced {% March by Harper & Broth- 
ers are ‘‘ Out-of-Town,’’ a series of clever stories or sketches by 
an unknown author, dealing with finely illustrated types of sub- 
urban residences ; ‘‘Venezuela—a Land where it is Always Sum- 
mer,’’ by William Eleroy Curtis ; ‘‘'Tommy Toddles,’’ the amus- 
ing travels of a little boy, described by Albert Lee, and depicted 
by Peter S. Newell; ‘“fhe Hand of Ethelberta’’ (new edition), by 
Thomas Hardy ; ‘‘ The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst,’’ 
an interesting novel by W. Pett Ridge, and ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Woman,’’ shown in a series of forty-four drawings by Harry 
Whitney McVickar. 

The Writer, for March, is full of the practical and suggestive 
matter that is useful in the editorial and local rooms of daily and 
weekly newspaper and magazine offices. It is issued by The 
Writer Publishing Company, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass., 
at one dollar a year. One of its most valuable features is the 
series of articles, begun last September, and to be continued 
mouthly, under the title, ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,’’ 
in which the editors of leading periodicals explain in detail what 
they want and what they do not want in the way of manuscripts. 

The Illustrated Phonographic World, for March, has a number 
of valuable contributions which ought to interest all those who 
follow phonography either as an occupation or for amusement. 
It is published by EK. N. Miner, 45 Liberty Street, New York, at 
fifty cents a year. 
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Our Paris LETTER. 


The Local Situation far from being a pleasant one.—The Social 
Question in Germany.—Presence of Russian Troops in 
Corea a menace to Japan.—Possibility of a 
Russo-Japanese War.—Prince 
Boris’ Bulgarian Apostacy. 


[From Our Special Correspondent. } 
Paris, February 28, 1896. 

HE Senate has capitulated ; the conflict is over, not merely 
for the time being, but for all time, and we are now certain 

that nothing will check the onward march of the Nineteenth 
Century Jacobins, for the other supposed-to-be moderating factor, 
to wit, the President, has shown that he has virtually abdicated his 
prerogatives. Never since 1871 has asimilar situation existed in 
France. It is worse than was the situation in 1871. Then the 
Utopists, the monomaniacs of revolution, the dreamers of an ideal 
society to be erected upon the ruins of an abhorred society, the 
practical Socialists ; in a word, the revolutionary elements of all 
shades were in the ranks of insurrection, with against them the 
In 1896 they are masters of the situ- 
who can destroy all obstacles to 


army and the government. 
ation ; it is they who ‘‘ govern,’ 
the realization of their program, which is: Down with the rich ! 
What’s yours is mine! What’s mine is my own, and I mean to 
keep it! The national cake must be divided among the prole- 
tarians, and we shall, if you let us, the poor man’s only true friends, 
preside at the division of the spoils ! 

A few years longer, without a scavenger, and France will be 
uninhabitable for decent people ; until now her regime was only 
grotesque and contemptible ; it is becoming absolutely dangerous 
for all save for the ‘‘ great unwashed,’’ and after this observation 
I pass on to notice what is being said, done or projected by other 


European nations. 
Against Prussian Absorption. 


’ 


ce 


Germany’s imperial policy is somewhat incoherent ; its gov- 
ernment seems like a ship that has lost its compass. Bills are 
presented to the Reichstag and then withdrawn before that 
august body can express an opinion thereon ; it announces its 
readiness to act against the national representation, and when the 
moment for action approaches it backs down without assigning 
any palliative reason for the recession. And meanwhile, what is 
here termed the spirit of Aarticularism, that is a tendency to eman- 
cipation from Prussian absorption, manifests itself among the dif- 
ferent States of the empire which, unless cemented afresh by some 
foreign peril, is threatened with disintegration. The Princes 
object to the command of their armies by Prussian generals ; the 
populations oppose the introduction of an unique civil code mod- 
elled on that of Prussia, and are encouraged thereto, especially 
by the Catholic clergy, for whom the question of civil marriages 
is as the abomination of desolation. 

On one point, however, all these governments agree. They 
march hand in hand against Socialism and universal suffrage, and 
the initiative of this movement is taken by Saxony, where the 
ministry proposes to substitute for a direct popular vote at legis- 
lative elections, the system of representation by classes, as is prac- 
ticed at elections to the Prussian Diet. 

William II. watches with great interest this experiment of 
the Dresden Cabinet ; he, too, hates Socialism, and naturally, 
that universal suffrage which returned to his Parliament such dis- 
agreeable adversaries as Bebel and Liebnecht ; if that experiment 
should succeed, he will certainly try it on in Prussia. 

Italy a Discredited Power. 

Nor is, apparently, the orientation of Germany’s foreign 
policy precise or unequivocal. After exalting the virtues of the 
7riplice, ‘‘the only safeguard of peace, etc., etc.,’’ the Germans 
begin to discuss its practical value, to recommend even its dis- 
ruption. They will accept Austria, but they ask and with reason, 
of what possible use can be Italy, a uation that is beaten in every 





fight by the semi-barbarians of King Menelik? Italy is a rotten 
branch, and the sooner she is lopped off, the better. Then, too, 
matters are not nice as regards England ; the entente cordiale is 
not re-established there, as is quite comprehensible, given Wil- 
liam’s comminatory attitude zz ve the Transvaal, and the exchange 
of press amenities which followed the filibustering collapse. 

There was some little chance of renewed friendship with 
Russia, but the Tsar received the advances of German diplomacy 
with coolness, and hinted that the Franco-Russian compact is 
strong enough to hold its own successfully against any coalition, 
even should England back Japan in the possible conflict of the 
Rising Sun’s empire with the Colossus of the North, on the ques- 
tion of Corea, where Russia intends to establish her protectorate, 
and we can understand the melancholic tone of Mr. Curzon when 
he confirmed to Parliament the occupation of Chemulpo by an 
armed Russian detachment, and the irritation of Englishmen who 
mark the prodigious strides of Russia in Asia and perceive that 
Albion, absolutely isolated in Europe, can do nothing to check 
the onw rd march of her secular rival. It is true that Albion is 
only reaping now what her profound politicians have sown, and 
she neither meets with nor merits commiseration. Even the 
Italians sneer at the decadency of her prestige, as the Popolo 
Romano says: ‘‘ The preponderancy of Russia coincides with the 
obliteration of England, who now stands alone for the defence of 
her interests in Egypt and India. The incidents of the past 
twelvemonth have created a new situation, and although we can- 
not predict that Corean complications will bring upon the tapis 
the Egyptian question, that new situation must be taken into 
account, and Italy must be carried away by her sympathies even 
if based upon ancient friendship.’’ It is impossible to ‘‘ give 
warning’? more explicitly, and Englishmen in their turn may mind 
those of Horace’s Celo tonantem credidimus Jovem. 


Elements of National Trouble. 


To return to the Corean zmédroglio; it is certain that the 
presence of Russian troops on Corean territory is not without 
gravity, especially as Russia prevented its annexation to Japan, 
and the /udependence Belge—one of the best of European jour- 
nals—has published an interesting article on the probable resist- 
ance of the Japanese to Russian designs. The Japanese unani- 
mously protested against the Shimonoseki treaty, which wrested 
from them the fruit of their victories. Extremely bumptious, 
heated red hot, for months, by their government, by their politi- 
cal parties, and by their press, they had come to believe that 
Manchuria, Port Arthur and its arsenal, Wei-Hai-Wei and its for- 
midable defensive works were an integral part of the national 
patrimony. They were forced to take a back seat by the com- 
bined veto of France, Germany and Russia to any such preten- 
sion. The hostile combination was too strong to warrant resist- 
ance, but the country was offended by conditions considered by it 
to be an outrage to its honor as a nation. Protests were made by all 
parties, public meetings were organized, adverse coalitions were 
formed even in the bosom of the governmental majority. Still, the 
dissidents kept relatively quiet ; we have always the compen- 
sation of Corea, said the citizens of Tokio, Yok6Wama and of 
other places where blooms the chrysanthemum. Alas! poor 
Japanese ! 

Probable War between Japan and Russia. 

Certainly, Corea remained in their possession, but the reforms 
which the Mikado’s statesmen wished to introduce there provoked 
an uneaampled anarchy, accompanied by the assassination of the 
Queen and of a multitude of ministers and justified a Russian 
intervention—of course, as in all similar cases, solely in the 
interests of humanity and without any ulterior views, apart from 
the preservation of law and order—which may be followed by the 
establishment of an official protectorate. Now, should this hypo- 
thesis be realized, the /udependence Belge predicts a terrible catas- 
trophe. ‘‘ Such will be the popular effervescence that Japan cann 
escape a revolution where the instinctive hatred of race of the 
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Mongol for the European, without distinction of origin, will be 
unchained. And this crisis can only be avoided by a decree of 
the Mikado, declaring the country in danger, calling upon all its 
children to defend their firesides. Should this decree be issued, 
and it can searcely be avoided, we shall see the same patriotic 
enthusiasm that was displayed by the entire Japanese population 
during the war with China. ‘‘ Shall we then,’’ continues the 
Independence Belge, ‘‘ witness a simple duel between Japan and 
Russia, and if the French abstain from taking part in the conflict, 
will Japan throw itself into the arms of England, its only possible 
ally at present?’’ The Undependence Belge does not risk an 
answer to its queries. Anything is admissible, but it is permis- 
sible to doubt that England will venture to break with Russia 
simply to please the Japanese, and without such a guid pro quo 
as the Japanese cannot offer, and certainly cannot guarantee. 
Only when her Indian Empire shall be really imperilled will 
England shake off her lethargy; until then, the Japanese must 
make the best of a bad bargain. All that the Empire of the 
Rising Sun can do is to prepare for future eventualities, which its 
orders for the immediate construction of formidable ironclads in 
sritish dockyards seem to indicate as its policy. Japan estimates 
an interval of three years to be necessary for preparation ; after 
their expiration it will be able to fight any navy in the world, to 
vanquish any army. Japan is intimately persuaded of the invin- 
cibility of its legions, on land as on sea. Perhaps they may find 
to their cost, these Mogols, that Russian troops are quite another 
enemy than John Chinaman. 

As you will perceive, the /ndependence Belge is pessimist. 
Acknowledging the absolute certainty of an eventual collision, I 
cannot believe that collision to be imminent, although the St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the Frankfort Gazette—a remarkably 
trustworthy organ—does telegraph that Russia intends to znvite, 
politely, but categorically, the Japanese Government to withdraw 
its troops from Corean soil, where their presence is a cause of 
disorder. 

A Question of Orthodoxy Settled. 

An attentive political astronomer, or, rather, pathfinder, has 
discovered a new mare's nest, which may not ‘‘ change the face 
of Europe, but must be instructive.’’ The Tsar’s dispatch to 
Prince Ferdinand congratulated the reception ‘‘of your beloved 
son, Boris, into the bosom of the Bulgarian Church,’’ but avoided 
all mention of the ‘‘ Orthodox Church.’’ Now, it appears that in 
the eyes of the true blue Russian Orthodoxes, the Bulgarian 
Church is schtsmatic, and was so declared by a grand council at 
Constantinople in 1872, presided over by the Greek Patriarch, 
Anthimus VI., the Supreme Chief of the Orthodox Communion. 
All the clergy of Bulgaria is under the ban, they are simple lay- 
men, because their priesthood proceeds from three Bulgarian 
bishops, who, for reasons too numerous, to cite here, were 
anathematized there and then. A true blue Orthodox can be 
present at a Bulgarian religious ceremony, as at the ceremonies of 
other sects, but only as a spectator ; otherwise he, too, is de facto, 
ex-communicated. The poor Bulgarians are not even supplied 
with the “ely oils’’ used at Orthodox confirmations, of which 
the manufacturing monopoly belongs to the Ecumenical Patriarch 
of Constantinople; they are obliged to fabricate a ‘‘ spurious 
article’’ for local consumption. Fygo; the Bulgarian oil not 
being a dona fide holy oil, in the opinion of the Orthodoxes, the 
confirmation of Prince Boris is not the right thing, according to 
Orthodox canons. And so it happens that, while on the one hand 
the Catholic Church grieves over the ‘‘apostacy’’ of this uncon- 
scious baby, on the other, the Orthodox Church refuses to accept 
at any price his so-called ‘‘ conversion,’’ whence the conclusion: 
the future King of Bulgaria has no religion at all. But as his 
father obtains the price of his ‘‘ sacrifice of conscience,’’ 7. e., the 
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universal recognition of his sovereignty, he probably—if irrever- 
ently—classes this in the category of Tweedledum vs. Tweedledee 








questions, not likely to trouble his slum! ers. Z. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 





Foreigners sometimes smile at the way Dutch people go on 
celebrating historical events which occurred several centuries ago, 
and there is nodenying that the yearly commemoration of a siege 
of Groningen in the year 1594 may become somewhat monotonous, 
but it keeps the memory of such events fresh among the younger 
generation better than any history learned at school. Unlike the 
old lady who did not care for history, because she thought ‘‘ by- 
gones had better be by-gones,’’ Dutch children, with these con- 
stant appeals to their imaginations, learn to look upon the past as 
part of the present and to feel that they are bound to make them- 
selves worthy of the hero race to whom they owe their liberties. 

Mexico has an ingenious plan for facilitating verdicts in jury 
trials. ‘Iwo supernumerary jurors are drawn to sit near the jury 
box and listen to the evidence and arguments. If any of the reg- 
ular jury falls ill or is otherwise disqualified from going on, one 
of the ‘‘supes’’ takes his place. In this way they avoid what is 
often seen in American courts—a long trial rendered useless when 
it is nearly finished by the sudden illness or death of one juror. 

Ok 

How densely ignorant the Russian peasants are is shown by 
the fact that lately a swindler was arrested in the government of 
Saratov for selling among the peasantry a large number of tickets 
to the planet Jupiter. Many of the dupes had disposed of every- 
thing they possessed in order to buy such a ticket. These would- 
be emigrants were promised estates and a life of ease and luxury, 
of course, and had even been told not to take along the pictures 
of saints, since on Jupiter they would be likely to make their per- 
sonal acquaintance. 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 


It is claimed that peroxide of hydrogen in combination with 
the electric current will bleach discolored teeth in a few minutes. 
* 

* 


Oxygen is no longer a single element, but the admixture of 
two distinct gases. So, at least, says Mr. E. C. Baly, of Univer- 
sity College, to the Royal Society, in a preliminary note of his 
experiments. If oxygen be submitted to the silent electric dis- 
charge the gas collecting at the negative pole differs in density 
from oxygen before electrification, and the density is greater or 
less according as short or long sparks are used. ‘The inference is 
that oxygen contains two gases of dissimilar molecules, which are 
separated by the electric discharge. 


#7 


In the British Museum are bricks taken from the buildings 
in Nineveh and Babylon which show no sign of decay or dis- 
integration, although the ancients did not burn or bake them, 
but dried them in the sun. 

** 

As to the great and commanding talents, they are the gift of 
Providence in some way unknown to us. They rise where they 
are least expected. They fall when everything seems disposed to 
produce them, or at least to call them forth. 


Ry 


Four Birmingham druggists have just been fined for a queer 
form of adulteration of drugs. They sold articles of greater 
strength than the standard of the British Pharmacopceia. In 
some cases there was 40 per cent. more iodine, etc., in their 
tinctures than there should have been. 


yk 


By the law of Scotland the bushes or shrubs planted in a 
garden belong to the landlord and the tenant cannot remove 
them at the end of his tenancy. The English law is the same on 
this point. 

+ 

Powdered borax is one of the indispensable articles on the 
toilet table and in the bathroom, after one learns even a few of 
the uses to which it lends itself. It is one of the best things to 
use for washing the hair, as it easily removes the oil and dirt, 
making the scalp clean and the hair soft and silky. It is equally 
good for the bath. A little of it used in a glass of water is a 
purifying rinse for the mouth and teeth, and is an excellent 
dentifrice, preventing decay, and hardening the gums. 
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Wanamaker’s 


Continental Buyers of Bicy- 


Bicycles cles as a rule 
know nothing 
$45 and $55 about the real 


merits of the wheels they see. 
They take the seller’s say so—and 
he knows as little as does the buyer. 
What’s to be done? Avoid risks! 
Pay a hundred dollars for a wheel 
whose maker couldn’t afford to 
injure his business by selling any- 
thing short of right, or come here 
where buyers of everything are 
protected to the utmost—and pay 
$45 or $55 for a CONTINENTAL. 
Same prices for men’s wheels and 
women’s. And there fsn’t a better 
Bicycle in existence—grade and 
beauty both count. 


Awnings AWNING time is 
and just — the 
os corner. ave we 
Slip Covers your order? To be 
sure, we are equal to almost all 
demands, but there are human 
limitations. We are ready now to 
be prompt—and the awning stuffs 
are at their best. 

So with stuffs for Furniture Slip- 
covers; so with the readiness to 
make them. 

Widest choice of materials and 
fairest of prices turn most wanters 
this way. And you? 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 





Women’s Tailor-Made 
Costumes and 
Separate Skirts. 


At the present time we are showing over five 
hundred styles and colorings, and are constantly 
adding to the assortment. The shapes are the 
very newest, many are not to be seen elsewhere, 
and all the choicest plain and fancy mixed 
cloths are represented. Every garment is sewed 
throughout with silk, and 1s subjected to a most 
critical examination before it leaves the factory. 
Our great manufacturing facilities mean much 
—quick, perfect work, and a saving to you of at 
least one-fourth in the matter of prices: 


Women’s Tailor-Made 
Costumes of Wool Serge, cutaway 
coat, ripple back, wide skirt, lined 
with cambric, 3-inch hem at bottom. 
Colors: blue and black, at ...........sse0 ” 
Women’s Tailor-Made 


Costumes of All-Wool Homespun, 

two button reefer coat, ripple back, 

wide skirt, lined with cambric. $6 00 

Colors: blue and black, at .............000 - 
Women’s Tailor-Made 

Costumes of Pure Worsted Serge, 


reeter coat, small lapels, ripple back, 
extra wide skirt, lined throughout ) 
Colors: blue and black, at.............e.00 2 


Women’s Separate Skirts— 

of Figured Brilliantine, full 4% yards 

wide, lined with cambric, deep hem Ny! 00 

GE I, CE. osicccortesrtetetnsinncvantascteoccesss ; 
Women's Separate Skirts— 

of Diagonal Cheviot, extra full and $9 75 

well made, lined with cambric, at...... . 
Women’s Separate Skirts— 

of Pure Worsted Serge, lined through- 

out with cambric, finished with deep 

hem and velveteen binding. Colors: $4.00 

Po GO ae eae ere 
Women’s Separate Skirts— 

of Pure Worsted Serge, lined through- 

out with rustle cambric, deep hem 

and velveteen binding at bottom, $9.00 

SUSU DMO, At....0c0....vcrecerccccessocctsers 
Women’s Separate Skirts— 

of extra quality Figured Brilliantine, 


Pure Worsted Serge, Cheviot, Boucle, 
etc., lined with rustle cambric, and ; 
finished in the finest manner, at........ 





Strawbricée 8 Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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OuR LONDON LETTER. 


The British Government and its Indian Mints —International 
Bimetallism.—-An Important and Significant Resolution 
to be Presented in the House of Commons.— 
Attitude of Balfour and Harcourt. 


[From our Special Correspondent. ] 
LONDON, February 26, 1896. 
HE cable has, doubtless, already informed you of the result of 

Sir William Houldsworth’s question to the First Lord of the 
Treasury concerning the reopening of the Indian mints, to which 
I alluded in my last. Sir William Houldsworth’s question was as 
follows: ‘‘I beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has refused to co-operate with Ger- 
many in furthering an international monetary agreement by 
reopening the mints in India?’’ To this Mr. Balfour, as First 
Lord of the Treasury, made the following reply: ‘‘ In answer to 
my hon. friend, I have to say there is no truth in the report men- 
tioned by him. The government of this country has not been 
approached by Germany on the subject of an international mone- 
tary agreement. We should be willing to consider, in conjunction 
with the Indian Government, the reopening of the mints in India 
if such a measure could be made part of a satisfactory scheme of 
currency reform.’’ ‘This answer has given rise to different con- 
structions here. One is that the British Government will be 
willing to offer the reopening of the Indian mints as their contribu- 
tion to an international monetary agreement, but that they are not 
prepared to go further than that. Another is that the British 
Government have taken this opportunity of showing their willing- 
ness to enter into an international monetary agreement, and as a 
guarantee of good faith, they state right off that they have no 
objection to reopen the Indian mints, if such a proceeding is 
likely to add anything to the possibility of the agreement I have 
reason to believe that the answer is a perfectly innocent one on 
the part of the government, and was not intended to convey any- 
thing more than was actually expressed. The government has 
not refused to co-operate with the German Government to bring 
about an international monetary agreement, because the German 
Government has never broached the subject to the authorities 
here. And the government would ‘be willing to consider, in 
conjunction with the Indian Government, the reopening of the 
mints in India, if such a measure could be made part of a satis- 
factory scheme of currency reform.’’ It is difficult to see how 
this can be made to mean anything more than it expressly states. 
The government do not wish to commit themselves either one 
way or the other at present, and so a question which was intended 
to bring them down off the fence, has only made them sit the 
tighter. 

Growth of the Bimetallic Party. 

The government will, however, have soon to declare their 
hand on account of the steps which are now being taken by the 
Bimetallic Party in the House of Commons. I have already 
spoken of the vigor and energy of this party and of the com- 
mittee which they have promoted for the purpose of furthering an 
international agreement. This committee has attained very large 
proportions, and numbers more than 130 members. These are 
drawn from all parties, and will be willing to support any motion 
that may be introduced Inaddition to these ‘‘ stalwarts,’’ there 
are sixty odd who are known to be friendly, giving in all some 
190 members of the House of Commons who are in favor of mone- 
tary reform. This is a very respectable total, and has given great 
satisfaction to the chiefs of the Bimetallic Parliamentary cam- 
paign. The committee has lost no time in getting to work, and 
already two meetings have been held, one on the rgth and the 
other on the 27th inst. A day for a motion has already been 
obtained, viz., the 17th of March. The proposer will be Mr. 
Herbert Whiteley, representative of a North of England con- 
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the Spaniards. 


By EpMonpo DE Amicis. Translated 
from the Italian by Stanley R. Yarnall. 
This Edition is made from new electro 
type plates, and has been very carefully 
printed. It contains forty-five photo- 
gravure illustrations and a map. Bound 
in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers). Half calf, gilt top. 





3ist Edition, Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised 


The Fireside.... 
Encyclopedia of Poetry 


Collected and arranged by HENRY T. 
CoaTES. Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt 
sides and edges. Half morocco, antique, 

ilt edges. Turkey morocco, antique, 
ull gilt edges. 

The remarkable success that has 
attended the publication of ‘‘The Fire- 
side Encyclopedia of Poetry” has 
induced the author to thoroughly revise 
it, and to make it in every way worthy 
of the high place it has attained. 





A COMPLETE ———_-, 


..Stoek of Books.. 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
- - ALSO A. 


Fine Stationery Department. 
i E ved in the highest 
Wedding ak ef the Ast, end ie ths 
Invitations latest and most correct 


form. Especial attention given to Die 
Sinking, Monograms and Crests. 


HENRY T. COATES & (0., 
1326 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











Price Reduced rom 
$8.00 +. $6.00 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE 


W orld’s 
Greatest 
Intellects 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in ————_: 
Scope, Character . 
M Completeness .... 
Comprehensiveness. 


THE LIVING AGE FOR 1896 


will preserve the essentia! features which 
have characterized the magazine and made 
it so desirable heretofore. 

The same brilliant array of names that 
have embellished its pages during 1895, will 
be found, with few exceptions, in its issues 
of 1896, with others of equal note in their 
respective departments of Literary Criti- 
cism, Biographical Sketches, Historical 
and Political information Fiction and 
Poetry. In short, every phase of Culture 
and Progress from the entire field of For- 
eign Periodical Literature will have its 
representatives. 

he large body of readers who need to 
study economy in their outlay, yet having 
a relish for the best, wil! find in a subscrip- 
tion to THE LIVING AGE the most satisfac- 
tory returns, receiving for the price of one 
the ripe+t fruit from all. 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 























Rates for clubbing THe Livine AGE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 
Address, 


LITTELL & CO0., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 
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overflowing with glorious pictures of the Golden 


West. Three Dollars a Year. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 
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INFORMATION gives weekly, items covering 
every phase of current thought, life and re 
search. What would in the newspapers take 
columns of space, is here condensed in a brief 
article, giving the essence of the theme, with 
the latest and best information obtainable. The 
new living topics of current interest the world 
over are here represented in a form for instant 
reference. " 

Invaluable for the busy man, for libraries, 
public and private, for schools, colleges, educa- 
tional circles, etc. Sample copy free. 


Published by 
THE TRANSATLANTIC PUB. CO., 
63 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





“ Unique in periodical literature.” : Ee 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

“ Most readable and attractive numbers.” iphs 
Editor The Nation, N. Y. 


LAND GF SUNSHINE. 


The Magazine of California and 
the Southwest. 


Edited by CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Lavishly Illustrated. $1.00 a year, Monthly, 


Among its contributors are Jessie Benton Fremont, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Jua- 
quin Miller, Charles Dudley Warner, T. 5. Vandyke, 
etc, 


Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 


501-503 Stimson Building, Los Ange'es, Cal, 
Together wi h The 4 merican, one year for $2.00. 


“TO-DAY” 


A popular Monthly Review devoted to 





The Sciences, Literature, 
Economics, Politics, Sociology and 
The Religion of Common Sense. 





One Dollar Per Year. 
Two Months of Trial for Ten Cents, 





FREDERICK A. BISBEE, 
PUBLISHER, 


1628 Master Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


al AT HOME 
MAKE (MONEY 
MANY by doing pleasant work for us 
at leisure. No canvassing. 
DOLLARS Very profitable. Others have 
made as much as $5 in a day 

Big chance for boys and girls. Send stamp. 
Address, GOOD READING, Norwalk, O. 
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stituency, whose attention has been drawn to the currency 
question, owing to the great industrial depression which has 
obtained in his neighborhood for some time now. 


An Important Resolution. 


In one of my recent letters I wrote at some length about the 
Paris Congress of the British, French and German Leagues, held 
early last December. It will be remembered that a Resolution was 
framed at that Congress, which was to be introduced into the Eng- 
lish, French and German Parliaments at an early date this vear, 
in identical terms, and in order to make it more effective it was also 
decided that as nearly as possible—making due allowance for cer- 
tain constitutional differences—to have it introduced at the same 
time. The idea was that a simultaneous movement of this descrip- 
tion in Europe would have a far reaching and tangible effect. 
America, too, was also to act, although not officially represented at 
the Congress. Senator Wolcott was in Paris at the time, and by 
reason of his authority and reputation as an international bimetal- 
list, was invited to attend,and hold a brief for the United States. This 
he did,and at the time of the framing of the Resolution expressed his 
opinion that he did not foresee any difficulty in the way of passing 
it in the American Legislative Assembly. Thus, it was antici- 
pated that, at least within the limits of a month, the Resolution 
would be proposed in the four great legislative assemblies of the 
world, and it was hoped, carried in all of them. Naturally, the 
greatest doubt was expressed with regard to England, and for this 
reason it was decided that the terms of the Resolution should be 
kept private until the fit time arrived for publicly announcing 
them. The extent of the opposition to international bimetallism 
is very large in England, and as a piece of tactics, it was thought 
best to keep the terms secret. Thus, the opposition that they 
would undoubtedly arouse, would have to act, as it were on the 
spur of the moment, and for that reason would be deprived of 
much of its effectiveness. The Resolution will be placed on the 
‘‘orders’’ of the House of Commons in a day or two, and it will 
run as follows: ‘‘That this House is of opinion that the 
establishment of international bimetallism would be beneficial to 
the best interests of this country, and urges upon the government 
the advisability of doing all in their power to secure by interna- 
tional agreement a stable monetary par of exchange between gold 
and silver.’’ 

It will be noticed that the Resolution contains an entirely new 
feature, so far as English politics are concerned. And that is that for 
the first time a resolution will be presented to the House of Com- 
mons boldly advocating ‘‘ international bimetallism.’’ The aim 
of former resolutions has almost invariably been a ‘‘ conference,”’ 
which would consider a remedy for the present currency evils. 
But it is felt, with justice, that whether expressed or not, ‘‘ inter- 
national bimetallism’’ was what was really sought. The time 
has gone by when it was necessary to blot these words out 
of any resolution that emanated from the camp of the currency 
reformers, and it is believed that the boldness of the resolution 
will be, to a certain extent, its strength. 





Balfour versus Harcourt. 


It is difficult to say what chance this resolution will have of 
passing here—at any rate at present. There will be a heavy 
opposition to contend with. But the fact, which I have on 
undoubted authority, that Mr. A. J. Balfour will speak in support 
of it, is of considerable weight. It must be remembered that 
although the question will not be, strictly speaking, a party one, 
still it will be invested with an unmistakable party character. The 
fact that Mr. Balfour will certainly support it, and that Sir Wm. 
Harcourt will as certainly oppose it, will tend to rally the Con- 
servatives on one side and the Liberals on the other. The bimet- 
allists here shrink from in any way pinning their faith to one 
party or the other, but they will have little to regret if the Con- 
servatives with their overwhelming majority, elect to champion 
‘International Bimietallism,’’ out of pure spite to Sir Wm. Har- 
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Kidnapped. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Micah Clarke. A. Conan Doyle. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. — Corelli. 
The Sign of the Four. A. Conan Doyle. 
Sport Royal. Anthony Hope. 
Treasure Island. R. lL. Stevenson. 
Master and Man. Tolstoi. 
The Deemster. Hall Caine. 
The White Company. Conan Doyle. 
The Bondman. Hall Caine. 
Burkett’s Lock. M. G. McClellan. 
The Child of the Ball. De Alarcon, 
Claudea’s Island. Esmé Stuart. 
Lydia. Sydney Christian 
Webster’s Pronouncing Dictionary. 
Around the World in Eighty Days. 
The House of the Seven Gables. 
When a Slan’s Single. J. M. Barrie. 
A Tale of Two Cities. Charles Dickens, 
Beyond the City. A. Conan Doyle. 
The Man in Black. Stanley J. Weyman. 
Thd Maharajah’s Guest. 
An Indian Exile. 
The Last of the Van Slacks. 
Edward S. Van-Zile. 
A Lover’s Fate and a Friend’s Counsel. 
Anthony Hope. 
What People Said. An Idle Exile. 
Mark Twain; His Life and Work, 
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The [Major. Major Hampton. 
Rose and Ninette. | Alphonse Daudet. 
The [linister’s Weak Point. 
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At Love’s Extremes. 

Maurice Thompson. 
By Right Not Law. R. H. Sherard. 

Ships That Pass in the Night. 
Beatrice Harraden. 
Dodo; A Detail of the Day. E. F. Benson. 
A Holiday in Bed and Other Sketches. 
J. M. Barrie. 
Christopher Columbus; His Life and 
Voyages. Franc B, Wilkie. 
In Darkest England and the Way Out. 
Gen. Booth. 
H. B. Stowe. 
Ik. Marvel. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Dream Life. 
Cosmopolis. Paul Bourget. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. Ik. Marvel. 
Was it Suicide? Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Poems and Yarns. 
James Witcomb Riley and Bill Nye. 
An English Girlin America. Powell. 
Sparks from the Pen of Bill Nye. 
People’s Reference Book—999,999 
Facts. 
Martha Washington Cook Book. 
Health and Beauty. Emily S. Bouton. 
Social Etiquette. Emily S. Bouton. 
Looking Forward. 
Love Affairs of a Worldly Man. 
Maibelle Justice. 
Love Letters of a Worldly Woman. 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
The Spider of Truxillo (The Passing 
Show). R. H. Savage. 
The Captain’s Romance (Miss Madam). 
Opie Read. 
Lourdes. Emile Zola. 
The Adopted Daughter. Edgar Fawcett. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. Hughes. 
Any ten books will be given free with 
one yearly subscription to THE AMERI- 
CAN ($2), or to any one securing a yearly 
subscriber. Any twenty books free for 
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Do You Desire 


Commercial 
ai Panics ? 


THE KEY NOTE. 


Written by ALBERT GRIFFIN, of Topeka, 
Kansas, is an appeal to all—and especially to 
Republicans and to Protectionists—for the adop- 
tion of a monetary system which will neither 
cheat creditors nor rob debtors, and that wil 
make financial panics impossible. The facts it 
contains, and the plan it unfolds, will come like 
1 revelation to multitudes. It assumes that 
because God is God, it must be possible to 
devise a better financial system than the one 
under which mankind has so long lived and 
suffered, 

* * * * * 


THE KEY NOTE 


shows that financial panics result from the use 
of fictitious bank credit as a substitute for money. 
Other causes aggravate them, but they were 
unknown until banks began to use their deposi- 
tors’ money as their own, and they have in- 
creased in frequency and severity just as deposit 
banking has extended. Me 
t shows how these distressing commercial 
and industrial convulsions can be made impos- 
sible, and every business (except that of bank- 
ing on deposits) more profitable and safer. 
Moreover, under the system it proposes, the 
demand for labor would equal the supply—and, 
when it does, every kind of business, not essen- 
tially parasitical, improves, In short, it proposes 
to make a reasonable degree of prosperity uni- 
versal and perpetual. 
* 2 ae 
The plan proposed does not require a change 
in human nature to make it feasible, nor will a 
great revolution necessarily precede its inau- 
guration. The needed change can be made 
gradually, and every step will put the business 
world on firmer ground. 
* <*«% * 
Everybody should procure a copy of this 
book at once. It contains 448 pages, is hand- 
somely printed, and will be sent postpaid by 
mail, at 50 cents, in paper covers; $1.00 in cloth ; 
library edition, $1.50. Address, 


5. L.GRIFFIN & CO. 


....Publishers.... 


{9 §. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUITAR 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 


Only complete practical 
method, astonishingly easy to 
learn and teach. Music played 
at sight. All embellishments 
taught. 10! pages choice music. 
Price $3.00 worth $5.00. To any 
one clipping this advertisement 
and stating trom what paper, I 
will send “G OD READING” 
one year free, with each order. Send Stamp for Sam- 
ple Music. 


H. L. STEWART, Pub., Norwalk, O. 


The Philistine: 


A Periodical of Protest 


“Would to God my name were not so terrible to 
the enemy as it ts.""— 














HENRY IV. 


Printed Every Little While for the 
Society of The Philistines and 

_ Published by Them Monthly. Sub- 
scription, One Dollar Yearly. Sin- 
gle Copies, 10 Cents. Payable to 
the Bursar. 


“Tt ts very handsome and very sassy.” 
BOSTON HERALD. 


“Tt ts deliciously impudent.’ 
ROCHESTER HERALD. 
“Tt offers a most promising sign." 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
“Tt gave mea purple moment.” 
THE CHAP-BOOK. 


The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 
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court. ‘To parody an old expression, it will not be that they love 
bimetallism more, but that they love Harcourt less. And bimet- 
allists may rely upon the bitter ridicule which Sir Wm. Harcourt 
generally pours upon bimetallism to bring forth good fruit in the 
shape of very determined partisanship on the part of the oppo- 
site party. Thus a debate which should be conducted on the lines 
of individual opinion and under the influence of no party feeling, 
will most possibly be terminated by a division in which Conserva- 
tives will vote on one side and Liberals on the other, out of no 
love for the motion, but out of the strong party feeling that 
exists between them. Shouldthis be the case, there is no doubt 
that the motion will be carried. Beyond this, no accurate fore- 
cast of its fate can be made. 

I have reason to know that it is likely that the resolutions 
will be carried in the Reichstag and in the French Chamber before 
it comes on in the House of Commons. The moral effect of this 
will be great, and will be of weight with the government. It will 
also be of great help to the bimetallists who may take part in the 
debate here. It will be a precedent for them to quote ; indeed, it 
will almost be an authority by which the action of the House of 
Commons may be guided. There will be little reason for Eng- 
land to remain inactive when both Germany and France have 
declared their willingness to enter into an international agree- 
ment, and bimetallists will be strengthened in their demand for 
legislation in the direction of currency reform. G. W. 





AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


UST to let thy Father do 

What he will; 

Just to know that he is true, 
And be still. 

Just to follow hour by hour 
As he leadeth, 

Just to draw the moment’s power 
As it needeth, 

Just to trust him, this is all! 
Then the day will surely be 

Peaceful, whatsoe’er befall, 
Bright and blessed, ¢alm and free. 


Henry Austin Adams, who used to be rector of the Episcopal 
Church of the Redeemer in New York, but who is now a Roman 
Catholic layman, delivered a lecture on Church Unity, in Boston 
the other evening. ‘‘Since his conversion,’’ saysthe Boston Pilot, 
‘‘*he has made a brilliant success in the lecture field, having given 
courses on literary subjects, or topics of the day, before nearly all 
the Catholic organizations of New York and Brooklyn, and in 
many of the other great cities of the Union. He is also a con- 
tributor to the best secular and Catholic periodicals.’’ 

*_ 


Referring to the position of ritualism in the church, the Prov- 
idence Journal says: ‘‘ If the evangelical churches expect to retain 
those of their communicants who think that a church service 
should be a service of worship rather than one of preaching chiefly, 
they will be obliged, it would seem, to readopt somewhat of the 
forms which the Puritans in their excess of resentment cast away 
when they established their first churches in New England.”’ 

The profits of the Canadian Methodist Book Concern were 
$20,000 last year. The distribution to the superannuates was 
the largest of any year—$7,500. 

LK 


The Rev. Dr. J. B. Hawthorne, of Atlanta, Ga., says that 
women who ride a bicycle are directly inspired to do so by the 
devil, but he doesn’t tell how he knows it. 


Dr. Randall Davidson, Bishop of Rochester, who has been 
made Bishop of Winchester, in succession to the late Bishop 
Thorold, becomes by right a member of the House of Lords, with 
the Bishops of Durham and London. The other twenty-eight 
bishops must wait for their turn to take the twenty-one bishops’ 
seats in the House, which are filled according to seniority of ap- 
pointment, the seven junior bishops, whatever their sees may be, 
not being peers. 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 


ON AND AFTER NOV. 17. 1895. 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philade'phia. 
miata Via. L. V. R. R. 
uffalo Day Express ite 
Parlor and Dining Car daily 9.00 A. M. 
Buffalo and Chicago Express daily ©-33 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars aly 9.45 P. M. 


Williamsport Express,eveek-days, 8.35, 10.00 A. 
M.,400 P.M. Daily (Sleepers) 11.30 P. M. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield onl Be Bois Express 
(Sleepers) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M. 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, (two-hour 
train) 8.30, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 12.60, 1.30, 2.35, 5.00, 
6.10, 8.25, (dining car) P. M., 12.10 night. Sun- 
days, 4.10, 8.30, 9.30 A. M., 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave Twenty-fourth and Chestnut Streets, 
3.55, 8.08, 9.10, 10.18, 11.14 A. M., 12.57 (dining car) 
2.38, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 (dining car) 11.45 P. M. Sun- 
day, 3.55, 8.08, 10.18 A. M., 12.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 
(dining car) 1.45 P. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30 
8.00, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 4.00 (two 
hour train) 6.00, 6 00, 7.30, 8.45 P. M., 12.15 night. 
Sundays, 4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.36 A. M., 2.30, 4.00 
5.00, 6.00 P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
ea cars on night trains toand from New 

ork. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.6, 
8.00, 9.00, A. M., 1.00, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.33, 9.45 P. M. 
Sundays, 6.27, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.05, 4.20, 6.33, 9.45 
P.M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for Easton on 
Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.00 A. M., 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 11.30 P.M. Ac- 
com., 4.20, 7.42, 11.05 A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7.20 
P.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. 
M. Accom., 7.30, 11.35 A. M., 6.00 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.00 A. M., 12.45, 
4.00, 6.00, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.42 A. M., 
1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7.20 P.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 
9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.00 
P.M 


For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 
10.00 A. M., 4.00, 6.00 P.M. Accom., 4.20 A. M. 
7.20 P. M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 730 A. M. 

For Pottsville—Express, &.35, 10.00 A. M., 4.00 
6.00, 11.30 P.M. Accom., 420,742 A.M ,1.42P 
M. Sunday—Express, 4.00 905 A.M , i130 eM. 
Accom, 6 00 P. M. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
835, 1000 A M., 400, 11.30 P M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 905 A. M, 11.30 P. M Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 600 P M. Ac- 
com., 4.20A.M., Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M, 


For Atlantic City 


, 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 900 A. M , 200, 400,500 
PM _  Accom., 8.00 A. M.,430,630P.M Sun- 
days—Express, 9.00, 1000 A. M. Accom., 8.00 A. 
M., 4.45 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week days, 8.00 A. M., 480 P. M, 

Lakewood, week-days,800A.M,415P M. 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 

cor. Broad and Chestnut, 8&3 Chestnut street, 20 

South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 

Market street and at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 





I. A. SWEIGARD, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 


Gen. Superintendent, Gen, Pass, Agent. 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 
ture and Art. 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion's Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Sketches, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy roc. Subscription only 
5oc. per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER nem, 

To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we off-r Three Months Trial Subscription for roc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 

IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Cypewriters 





EDISON MIMEOGRAPH AND ALL SUPPLIES. 
United Typewriter and Supplies Co., 


102 SOUTH TENTH ST., 
aaa PHILADELPHIA. 
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WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


osBEST MAKES... 


‘‘Beautiful work of the YOST.” 


We are the only ones able to furnish you a 
variety to select from. 


OUR 


THE AMERICAN. 


NEW No. 6. 











Five Leading Points: 
Visible Writing, Automatic Actions, 
Perfect Alignment, Ease of Opera- 
tion, Durability.__———~ 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
1227 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








PHILADELPHIA ] 


Typewriters, 
New and Second. Hand. 


TYPEWRITER... é Mimeographs and Supplies. 


EXCHANGE...... 
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€ 133 South Fifth 
) Street, 
..Philadelphia... 


The Blickensderfer Typewriter, $35 ‘Oo. et 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makesunder half price. 
hen tbuy —_— writing — for unprejudiced advice 


Immense stock f: 


Bhi ped for trial. Guaranteed first class 
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is authority in its line 
Being the oldest and most widely 
read Electrical Weekly published 


$3.00 per annum. Sample copy free, if 


e world. I Dealers supplied, 62-page illus. cat. free. 
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The Electrical 
.. REVIEW... 


in the United States. 


Sent to any address in Unite 


you mention this paper, 


ADDRESS— 


THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
13 Park Row, New York City. 


The best advertising medium in the 


Electrical field. 
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and taiuasion—Rngereoll.. . Ioc 


Story of the Gold Conspiracy—Del Mar roc 
People’s Party Shot and Shell—Bland roc 
Illustrated First Reader in Social Eco- 


Money Found—Hill Banking System.. 25c 
The Rights of Labor—Joslyn......... 25c 
The Pullman Strike—Carwardine..... 25c 
A Story from Pullmantown—illustrated 25 
How to Govern Chicago—Tuttle...... 25¢ 
Silver Campaign Book—Tuttle........ 25c 


A Breed of Barren Metal—Bennett.... 25¢ 
d States. Shylock’s 


Daughter—Bates........... 25c 
50 cents and we will mail youa 
le set of all these books, 1216 
ounting to $2.40 at regular prices. 


o reduction from this combination rate, 
but as many sets as you wish at this figure. 


H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 


Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
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SONGS ONE CENT EACH. 


A a a home 


10 Many can help one 490 Over the 
19 Nancy Lee 497 sm a aoe. 
22 Ola folks at home (Suanee ribber)) 507 D 


| 32 Wearing of the green 


Si 
ws 
4 
° 
J 
“4 
® 


| 89 Silver threads among the gold 
| 98 Swinging in the lan 
109 Kitty Wells 


{a3 Iwo Orphans (Brooklyn theatre) 552 Pee 


128 Shabby gentee! (fire 
|129 Oh, dat watermelon 
(145 Mollie, darling 

1196 T ~¢ hast learned pes iove ancther 
219 God bless my boy at sea 

230 Der Deitcher ga 

275 I’ve only been down to the club 
316 They all do it 

334 When i + a gets a job 
At Riding on the elevated railroad 
352 Stokes’ verdict (Jim Fiske song) 
|369 Soldier’s farewell 

{380 You’ll miss me — I'm gone 
\381 Son of agam 

491 Moon is out to-n rht, love 

1409 Boys keep away from the girls 
4:6 lier front name is Hannar 

422 I had but fifty — 

425 R my mot wore 

4% Oh, Fred ! tell them to stop 

- Mary | Ann, I’|] tell your ma 

"s gone with a coon 
rf Down ina — mine 
\454 Drunkard’s d 


ry Wi ait PTE che cto clouds rol by 


e's 
508 poner says I mustn’t 
509 Fellow that looks like me 
510 Watch on the Rhine 
a A lock of mother’s hair 
612 Stop dat knocking at de door 
516 We won’t go home till morning 
520 It’s niece aegis 4 
525 Man with the sealskin 
529 Keep in the. middle of the ot 

ssed me in my 7 bt 


i nm 
549 My 2 wife andi 


554 TU a t till the clouds roll by 

555 We never speak as we pass by 

554 Rosalie, the prairie flower 

578 It’s s -“ r da; wnen I get left 
ic 

598, aeao, re don’t bother me 

4 Ten thousand miles away 


y old gal 
624 Let me kiss him for his mother 
623 Captain with his whiskers 
629 A knot of blue and gray 
4 Belie of the ball 
3 Ragged coat 

aa Brin ag back my bonnie to me 
667 Hard times come aga‘n no more 

673 A boy’s best friend is his mother 

690 Heenan and Sayers 
701 Climbing up the golden stairs 
706 I tickled her under the chin 
7% Don’t leave your mother, Tom 
767 Mor-issey and the ‘ia boy 
771 Key-hole ~~ \ door 


7% Gentle An 
792 There’ ; : ig ht in the window 








|461 Little old log cabin by the stream 
467 Old leather breeches 


id We willsend by mail, post paid, any ten of these son; 


for 35 cents. Orw 
— not aed Ne 
Vatalogue 


ess than ten songs. “Order songs by NUMBALR* only. 


New Music Co., 156 Nassau St., N. Y. 


833 I had 15 do my inside pocket) 1 


1242 O 
1245 Me. 


1268 Raffle 
1278 Ittakes a girlto 
1300 Corbett and Sullivan fight 


~ he 10 cents; any twenty-five son, 
'e will send all the above songs, post ~paid for 50 cents. 
Send silver or U. 8. stamps. Valuabie 


837 Johnny get your gun 


847 Sock her on the kisser 


865 It’s naughty bu you feel that way 


830 4 wh naw . A but it’s mce 
from Harlem 

889 When Pecera comes marching 

8% Windy man from Brooklyn (home 

910 Little old red shaw! my mother 
920 Letter that never came (wore 

937 Wrap the flag around me, boys 

%6 Bold McIntires 

1003 I’m the fathr of a little black 


1038 Baby that _ er came (coon 


1044 Jesse Jam 

1049 With all her faults I love her still 
1070 I could tell itif I felt ic in the 

1101 Where did you get that hat ? 


1133 Chump! or, They did me up 


lis? Since Casey runs the flat 
= I whistle and wait for Katie 


1198 Dar’s a lock on chicken-coop door 


1212 Comrades 


1220 Lovers’ quarrel, or Maryand John 
what a difference in the morn- 
ulty, you’re a daisy « ing 
1250 Blame it on to no — 


1259 Ta-ra-ra 


m: 
fora Waterbury w watch 
do it ery time 


4 Tip gl hat to Nellie 


1323 Where the chicken got 
13% After the bal 
1329 I loved you better than you knew 
1336 Kiss, and let’s makeup 
1340 Two little girls in blue 
134 Daisy Bell 

oe ee ene you in spite of all 

y 
1400 Married the danghter,mother and 
= Littie bunch of whiskerson (all 

404 My Pearl’sa Bowery girl (hischin 
for 2Ocents 
member, we 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


GREENLAND ICE FIELDS AND LIFE IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 
By G. Frederick Wright, D. D., LU.D., and Warren 
Upham, A. M., F.G.S. A. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co 

In 1894 an expedition to Greenland was undertaken which 

had a disastrous ending, but which gave opportunity to Dr. 
Wright, who accompanied it, to study further the ice-bound island. 
The present book is composed in part of observations made dur- 
ing that trip. That it is of scientific value goes without saying. 
Dr. Wright’s labors in the fields of geology and anthropology 
have been notable. ‘That it is interesting the most casual gla: ce 
will reveal. Mr. Upham has added much to the book by his 
excellent maps, while his literary contributions are represented in 
several chapters. A good deal of space has been devoted to the 
formation and character of the Greenland coast and to its flora, 
but to this part of the book we are tempted to give less attention 
than to that portion which relates especially to the Eskimos and 
their habits. In regard to the name of the people we are told 
that of explicit and appropriate meaning (it is translated ‘‘ meat 
eater’’) itis disagreeable to the native who regards with more favor 
the appelation ‘‘Innuit.’’ The authors have encountered, i 
their endeavors to discover the origin of the Eskimos, the same 
difficulties which have, so far, rendered fruitless the best efforts 
of students to establish a relation between the natives of the 
region in question and other peoples, and all that is ventured is a 
comparison and contrast between the Eskimos and such races as 
the American Indians and the Chinese. Particular note is made 
of the life of the Eskimos, and much interesting, though not 
specially fresh,information is given with respect to the construction 
and usefulness of their houses and their arrangement and man 
agement. 


Stx MODERN WoMEN. By Laura Marholm Hansson. 
lated from the German by Hermione Romsden, 
Roberts Brothers. 

George Egerton, Souia Kovalersky, Marie Bashkirtseff, 
Amalie Skram, "Eleonora Duse and A. Edgreu-Leffler—these are 
the six personages whom our author, inspired by a conviction 
that, by studying other feminine characters, she will arrive at 
psychological conclusions of importance, has selected as typifying 
such figures as modern woman on the stage, the woman’s rights 
woman and the woman naturalist. We cannot quarrel with her 
over ! er selection. In most cases the classification seems proper 
enough. But we can question, and we do, whether the average 
reader of this book will derive from it more than a general idea 
of the lives and characters of the six women. Such deductions 
with regard to the femininity of woman as may be made will con- 
cern more probably the characters individually than collectively. 
We cannot see the relation existing between Duse and Kova- 
lersky, for instance. How are they to be brought together? By 
their womanly feelings? Such feelings in Kovalersky were over- 
shadowed, if not extinguished, by an abnormal appetite for learn- 
ing. Witness her attitude toward men. If the author intends 
to show as much as this, in the case of all the women, we must 
wonder at her selection of Duse. But such does not seem to be 
her purpose, and, returning to our first idea that the book is an 
effort in the direction of psychological conclusions, it can but be 
said that it is convincing only in so far as it presents a series of 
varying studies of the sex somewhat interesting separately. 


THE ExXpLoITs OF BRIGADIER GERARD. By Dr. A. Conan 
Doyle. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Dr. Doyle has succeeded in creating a single figure which 
compels our admiration and interest, and that is something of a 
feat where the same personage must be the heroin every escapade 
and adventure, and always come out on top. Such heroes are apt 
to grow very tiresome at an early hour. The Brigadier Gerard, 
however, is of such stuff that his accomplishments only seem the 
fitting consequence of his talents and bravery, and the reader 
feels a personal hope whenever the Brigadier starts on an enter- 
prise that the exploit will have a brilliant and successful issue. 
The Brigadier is a veteran of grizzled and weather-beaten appear- 
ance, whose habit it was to be, according to his own statement, 
the main dependence of Napoleon whom, in turn, he reverences 
and respects. The difficult and hazardous tasks with which the 
Great Commander charged him are told of by the Brigadier in a 
spirit of gravity quite befitting the occasion, and though coming 
from the mouth of any one less courageous and serious than he, 
these stories would make us smile; as it is, they only excite our 
sympathy. The Brigadier is a hard drinker as well as a hard 
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fighter ; in fact, is a typical soldier of the period. Dr. Doyle has 
done clever work in his creation of this hero, and there is no story 
he has written which demonstrates more clearly his appreciation 
of color and the love of adventure which is in almost every heart, 
: than to the tales which are before us. 
FINANCIAL PHILOSOPHY ; OR, THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE 
oF Monkry. By George Wilson. Chicago: Donohue, 
Henneberry & Co. Fifty cents. 
Mr. Wilson approaches his subject in a way widely at variance 
with the commonly accepted method. The necessity of money 
. growing out of the difficulties, inconveniences and often the im- 
) possibility of effecting exchanges by barter, just as soon as man 
; emerged from the savage and entered the tribal state, bringing 
4 with it a diversification of industries and the need of those engaged 
’ in different pursuits of exchanging their products, the use of 
¥ money became imperative, and with every step of progress and 
‘ towards a greater diversification of employments the use of money 
P has of necessity become more extended. 
4 Indeed, the very possibility of progress and diversification of 
» industries which alone makes man’s labors most remunerative, 
“ provides him with the most comforts, gives him a greater com- 
* mand over the resources of nature and marks an advance in civil- 
ization, is dependent on a co-incident increase of and extended 
- use of money, for without such extended use it would be impos- 
ts sible to effect the increased number of exchanges resulting from a 
* greater diversification of industries save at lower prices, goods 
ws would pile up unsalable on the producers’ hands and the new indus- 
- tries close because of the inability of the producer to dispose of his 
le productsat a profit. So we find that an increased and extended use 
“a of money has invariably preceded and been co-incident with periods 
- of marked industrial development and general progress. Step by 
64 step the use of money has increased with the advance of civiliza- 
tion. Not all at once, but gradually, money replaced barter in 
1S- effecting exchanges. First undoubtedly used only as a ‘‘ boot’’ 
n: as an aid in barter, the use of money has grown gradually more 
extended and the exchange of products by barter more rare. 
ff, Naturally some product for which there was general demand and 
re of recognized value was chosen by common consent as a common 
on medium of exchange when the need of money became felt. 
at So far, Mr. Wilson is, we think, in accord with the generally 
ng accepted theory of the evolution of money. But the idea that 
hts rude materials first constituted money, that the use of pelts, beads, 
1er shells, iron, copper, etc , preceded the use of silver and gold as 
per money, a belief that has been regarded in some quarters as suscep- ° 
ige tible of historical demonstration, he strenuously denies, insisting Quaker Wisdom eas 
lea that of all substances gold was first used as money, and that . ; . 
ons its use preceded the use of silver. Mr. Wilson holds it absurd Ee Don’t cry herrins until they are in the 
on- to suppose that iron or copper or even silver, the extraction and net’’—nor imagine you have the best breakfast 
ly. preparation of which necessitated some degree of knowledge and cereal until you have Quaker Oats—Sweet and 
va- application of science should take precedence of gold that is Wholesome. 
By found pure in a state of nature, and which used among all semi- 
rer- barbarous tribes as jewelry, as ornaments, as a talisman of super- 
rn stitition would naturally come to be regarded as a medium of ex- ua er a S 
nds change. In support of this contention Mr. Wilsou marshals the 
lust evidence of philology, a study to which he is evidently much 
. be attracted, and devotes much space to showing the origin and 
an meaning of the word money, which, however interesting to the 
be philologist, will, we fear, prove somewhat tiresome to the general PPB RRR R222 PERAAZAEEAEAEZ AAS SLA AEA 
Ss of reader. 7 . \ u 
Holding that the use of gold and silver as money are natural u The Weber Pianos, .. . 
‘ rights inherent in all men, gold and silver having, indeed, been f . ONLY AT ~~, 
= used as money before recognized as such by law, he concludes « The Ivers and Pond Pianos, 
; that the delegation to the government of the right to coin gold and u a 
ae silver and the supervision over the coin carried with it an obligation ) The Roosevelt, Farrand & f 
ol a on the part of the government to coin all the gold and silver Q R 
pade offered, bal that ite valde of this right of mintage is an ; Votey Pipe and Reed ; 
2 apt abridgement of the natural right of man to the use of gold and 4 Organs aE aN De S 
_ silver as money and a usurpation of authority. Finding men q . 4 
) thie using gold and silver as money Mr. Wilson insists that no govern- qu N 
ader eet fate a right to restrict or forbid the use of one of them any 4 The Perfect Sel Plaing| | @hestnut . 
nter- more than a government to which has been delegated a general q Piano, ee ee ee u 
sue. supervision over weights and measures would have the right to u ; 
pear: limit the number of pound weights and yard sticks manufactured, a 5 _ * eet M 
lent, and to dictate weit an be weighed and measured, and how y The Norris & Hyde Trans wie ¥ m a 
ces much of each commodity may be weighed and measured. Conse- u posing Keyboa rd, “var ee t 
h the quently, Mr. Wilson urges the free coinage of gold and sflver at a A \ . 
in 4 ratio of 15 1-2 to 1 as a natural right, and any restriction of this « The Most Attractive t 
ming right or the replacing of gold and silver coin by bank currency or u Warerooms oil J, G. RAMSD E L L ; 
1 he, other paper money he regards as a usurpation of authority. in a al ee 
bout Holding that free coinage of’ silver is a natural right he 5 Ne AN Se 9 ERR NN ERR 
hard insists that the resulting increased demand for silver, and Please mention the American. 
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increased value consequent upon the re-opening of the mints to 
silver, cannot be regarded as value conferred by the fiat of law, 
but by natural law, and he takes issue as fiatists with those bimet- 
allists who speak of law as capable of conferring value on silver 
by leading to an increased demand. This distinction which Mr. 
Wilson makes between fiat and natural law seems to us needless, 
especially as the position taken by Bland and Jones and other 
bimetallists as to the increased value of silver as compared to gold 
sure to result from opening the mints to silver does not differ from 
his own position save in name. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


THE heirs of an estate in Los Angeles County, Cal., valued at 
$20,000, went to law about it some time ago, and the execu- 
tor now announces that he has just forty cents of the estate left 


*k 





* 

Customer (timidly )—‘‘ I—er—suppose you have some—er 
suitable books for a man about to—er—be married ?”’ 

Head clerk (promptly)—‘‘ Yes, sir; here Skiggles, show 
this gentleman your line of largest-sized pocket books.”’ 

** ok 

It was in 1859, when he was Embassador at St. Petersburg, 
that Prince Bismarck studied Russian. The suspicious ex-chan- 
cellor, who once declared that blotting paper was ‘‘an invention 
of the enemy,’’ wished to dispense with interpreters. He 
engaged a young law student to give him lessons. M. Alexieoff 
has lately furnished some particulars of his former pupil. 

The pronunciation of certain syllables was a great difficulty, 
and Bismarck got out of temper more than once, but he finally 
mastered the language well enough for his purpose, and then dis- 
puted the remuneration which had been agreed upon. 

Bismarck carefully kept his knowledge of Russian a secret 
from the court, with the result that he occasionally gleaned infor- 
mation not intended for him, but on one occasion the Czar, who 
was talking in Russian to Prince Gortschakoff, noticed that the 
Embassador was looking very fixedly at him, and at once guessed 
the truth. He asked Bismarck, point blank, if he understood 
Russian, and the ‘‘ man of blood and iron’’ confessed, much 
annoyed at having been found out. 
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....A Monthly Magazine of Letters. 





Devoted to Appreciation of the poets and Comparative Literature. 
See 
MARCH, 1896. 


THE IRONY OF PROGRESS. A Story Sketch. Walter Blackburn Harte. 

THE DEMOCRATIC AND ARISTOCRATIC IN LITERATURE. II. J. 
Richard Burton. 

A BIT OF ART FROM MATTHEW ARNOLD. Lucy Allen Paton. 

MORAL PROPORTION AND FATALISM IN SHAKESPEARE: ‘KING 
JOHN’ AND CONCLUSION. Barnes Shakespeare Prize Essay. Fla 
Adams Moore. 

WHAT HAS POETRY DONE FOR THE WORLD. Rev. Loutse S. Baker. 

SOME BRITISH VERSE: NEW AND OLD: Willjam Watson, Christina 
Rossetti, etc. P. 

MARGARET FULLER AND HER FRIENDS. P. 

THE ‘LYRIC POETS’ SERIES. FP. 

300K INKLINGS. ‘Centenary Burns,’ ‘ People’s Tennyson,’ etc. 

SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. American Historic Series: Whittier’s ‘Mabel 
Martin,’ or, ‘The Witch’s Daughter.’ P. A. C. 

NOTES AND NEWS. An American Opera: ‘The Scarlet Letter.’—-The Anno- 
tating Sheep go Astray on Browning.—A ‘ Hamlet’ Illustration.—Etc. 


Sl ee ed 
Yearly $2.50. This Number, 25 Cents. 
The Next Issue will be the Usual SHAKESPEARE ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 


SEND FOR CONTENTS-CIRCULARS. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, NEW ENGLAND NEWS CO., or the Publishers. 


POET=-LORE Co., 
196 Summer St., Boston. 
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NOVELTIES... 
Fuchsias, Roses, 





really rrexe—or free with an order for any of the above. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Aee,°"'’ DOUBLE SWEET PEA, Bride of Niagara 


True to Name. 
Pearl Gooseberry, Per packet 25¢. 
Blackberry, * Half pkt. r5§c. 
ader Tomato, a 
Potatoes, etc. Try a packet. 
= Vicks Fiorat Guin for 1896 contains litho- 
i : graphs of Double Sweet Pea, Roses, Black- 
berry, Raspberry, New Leader Tomato, etc. 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order, 












Half lb. 25 cts., quarter Ib. 15 cts. 





GOOD Monthly, 50 cents a year, ideal 

home paper. Sample copy 5 

cents. First yearly subscrip- 

READING tion for any month received 

from any town, with cash, will 

be entered ‘or5 years. Next two for 4years. Next 

three for3 years. Next four for2 years. Bethe first 

to subscribe next month. Bg inducements to 
agents. 


GOOD READING, Norwalk, O. 





A Present for One Dollar 
Which Lasts Twelve Months-- 
“THE MOTHER'S JOURNAL,."”’—Devoted 
to Mother and Baby’s interests. Frances 
Sheldon Bolton, Editor. For sample copies 
WORRIED cntrcciscsctninimnns 
Mother's Jour..al, New Haven, Conn, 





THE EDITOR. 
A Journal of Information for Literary Workers, 
An adviser, guide and educator; filled with 
helpful suggestions for preparing MSS., and 
finding a suitable market for same. 
Liberal Prize Offers at All Times. 
Send for sample copy, and get acquainted with 
the leading journal published in the interests of 
writers. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 
The Editor Publishing Co., Franklin, 0. 
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Beautiful Hair... 





Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer posi- 
tively produces a luxuriant growth of hair 
on the baldest head. Rapidly cures bald 
patches, scanty partings, hair falling, thin 
eyebrows an‘ — and restores gray 
hair to original color Absolutely forces 
whiskers aud mustaches on the smoothest 
face at any age. Price $100 per boitle. 
W. A. LORRIMER’S EXCELSIOR HAIR 
FORCER Cv., 1005 Penna. Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Read Our 


FREE ! Special Offer! FREE ! 


: Lorrimer & Co. know that there are 





thousands of persons in the United States 
who are affli ted with Hair Faling, Bald- 
ness Faded Hair, Scurf, Dandruff, Scanty 
Partings, Baid Patches, Weak Eyeb: ows and 
Eyelashes, A Meager and Straggung Growth 
of Beard and Mustaches and ers 
of the Hair and Scalp. 

They are also aware that most of these 
persons have tried several remedies with- 
out sucC: 88 and naturally hesitate tospend 
$!.00 without first knowing something 
about the article they are about to use. 

In order to prove to all that 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
eee —— Hair Forcer 


willdo what we claim, and to show its 
wonderful merit, we have decided to send 
a sample bottle, all charges prepaid, to 
any part of the world ou receipt of 25c. 
silver. 

We hope that every lady and gentleman 
who is in need of a preparation for the 
hair, will take advantage of this liberal 
offer, as it is only made in the hope that 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer may 
become widely known, and that its mar- 
velluus merits may be heralded forth 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as being the greatest hair grower ever 
discovered. Address 


W. A. LORRIMER’S 
Excelsior Hair Forcer Co., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


NoTtE.—Descriptive pamphlet and testi 
monials free on application. 














The choicest 
; MAGNOLIAS, 
af JAPANESE MAPLES 


and other TREES 
« SHRUBS 


are accurately de- 
scribed in our New 
Catalogue. Profusely 
illustrated, including 
three lithographs. 
Contains prices of 
large and small 
- trees, speci- 
mens for immediate effect; 
and special prices for quanti- 
ties. A Guideto Tree Plant- 
ing. The most complete catalogue of its 
kind ever published. 6 cents in stamps. 


THOS. MEEHAN & SONS, 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





























FARMING LANDS 


For Sale in South Carolina. Small or large 
tracts. Easy terms. For further information, 
address, KE. K. PAILLMER, Columbia, S. C. 





An lLliustrated Christian Monthly, 


/ \ \ —_\ 
OF RELIGIOUS 
AND CURRENT THOUGHT. 
Undenominational, 13th Year; devoted to Applied 
Christianity, elegant:y Illustrating the same; Ser- 


MAGAZIN 


mons, Questions of the Day, Sunday-school, Miss{on 
Work, By best writers on Theology. Christian Life, 
and Work. $2.50. It fiilsa niche, meets a want not 
supplied by any other periodical. Sample, 10 cents. 
AGENTS make big wages. give big value for the 

price. — Subscribers for it with 
our Combination Offers of Standard Books at cost. 


THOUGHTS for the OCCASION. Six vols. 


1. Petrioticec and Secular. Historical facts and 
timely thoughts, helpful in outlining addresses for 
our 15 pat: iotic and holiday occasions. 578 pp., $1.75. 

2 Anniversary and Keligivns. A companion 
volumeto the above. Suggestive thoughts for timely 
oce sions. Ed. by F. NOBLE, D.D. 516 pages, $1.75. 

3 Memorial tributes Add esses, Sermonsand 
best thoughts from em inent divines on funeral occa- 
sions, for a'l ages and conditions. I.troduction by 
JvuHN HALL, DD. 500 pages, $1.75. 

4. The Bow in the « loud; or, Words 0f Comfort. 
200 cont ibutors in poetry and prose. Introduction 
by WM.M TAYLOR, DD. 452 pages $1.75. 

5. Kevivals How to Secure Them. As tanght 
and exemplified by the most successful clergymen. 
Edited by kev. W. P. Dok. 443 pages, $1.75. 

6 Curiosities of the Bib e Seed thoughts Rible 
studies and readings. prayer-meeting outlines. 10 000 
prise gues: ions with key, etc. Introduction by Rev. 

. H. VINCENT, D.D. 610 pages, Illustrated, $2.00. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents Wanted, 


E. B. TREAT, 6 Cooper Union, New York. 
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Consumption 


To THE EDITOR :—I have an absolute 
remedy for Consumption and all Throat 
and Lung Troubles. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been 
already permanently cured. So proof- 
positive am I of its power that I consider 
it my duty to send two botties free to 
those of your readers who have Con- 
sumption or any Lung Trouble if they 
will write me their express and post- 
office address. Sincerely, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M.D., 
Established 1876, 183 Pearl St., New York. 
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